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Good Old Fashioned Common Sense 


OUR host of customers realize that our price for Serum repre- 
sents real economy for themselves and their clients. 

They know “‘cheap” Serums seldom represent either satisfaction 
or economy. 

It is becoming more essential every year for Veterinarians to 
insist upon Serum that is known to be Pure and Potent. Veterinarians 
have learned from hard experience that Serum with these qualifications 
is the only kind that will satisfy their clients. Especially this year, in 
view of farmer competition, it behooves every Veterinarian to buy the 
best Serum and Virus it is possible to secure. The Veterinarian who 
uses Serum that gives maximum good results year in and year out 
will never need to fear any reduction in his vaccinating practice. On 
the contrary, his practice will steadily increase. 

We are not interested in seeing how cheaply Serum can be turned 
out regardless of quality. Instead we prefer to continue to turn out 
an honest product at an honest price and we know this policy is com- 
mended and appreciated by the rank and file of practitioners. Re- 
member, no Serum Company can sell its product for more than it is 
worth. You get just what you pay for. 








With “‘cut’’ prices to left and right, we are nevertheless showing 
a greatly increased business even over last year. It is clear we are 
at the threshold of another record-breaking season. The vast majority 
of Veterinarians have quit chasing rainbows and are pinning their 
faith this year more than ever before on the time-tired, upright brand 
that can always be depended upon to do the utmost required of it, 
namely :— 


FORT DODGE 


(No matter where you are located, we have a 
well-stocked Branch nearby.) 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


PRODUCERS OF 
WHOLE BLoop ANTI-HoG-CHOLERA SERUM 
Fort Dodge (Cy rar HEATED ANTI-Hoc-CuHo_Lera SERUM Iowa 
VIRULENT HoG CHOLERA VIRUS 
VETERINARY BIOLOGICS AND SPECIALTIES 
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FORT DODGE 
PIG SCOUR MIXED BACTERIN 


Bacterial dysentery of suckling pigs is responsible for extensive losses in spring 
litters. Avoid these losses by employing FORT DODGE PIG SCOUR MIXED BACTERIN. 
Experience has shown that most dependable results follow its use both as a preventive 
and a curative in this troublesome condition. 


Each 2 Mil dose contains 80 Billion killed organisms as follows: 


Bs: NOE 365.5 6s o'sleicle arcs oeeee es 40 Billion 
Dy Parstppsie Ge). os icin 8 wee 25 Billion 
PMC ON So 6 dein wR a Soh Settle ew oe 15 Billion 


We market this product in 20 Mil, 50 Mil, 100 Mil and 200 Mil packages. In 
less than 500-dose lots the price is 10c per dose of 2 Mils. In lots of 500 doses and 
upwards, 7!4c per dose. 

Most practitioners consider this Bacterin to be almost a specific in scours of 
young pigs. 








FORT DODGE 
GUAIACOL COMPOUND 


A REAL THERAPEUTIC SHEET ANCHOR 
A perfect combination of: 
Guaiacol—Eucalyptus Oil—Camphor Oil—Cresylic Acid—Saponaceous Oils 


Invaluable in the treatment of vaccination sequelae, ‘‘Flu’’, and pneumonia of 
swine. The dose is one-half ounce of a 5% solution per 100 lbs. liveweight of pigs. 
Administer in soaked feed or in slop. Very economical to dispense as each gallon makes 
16 gallons of dispensing solution. A sure “‘repeater’’ when dispensed as results are sur- 
prisingly and uniformly good. Each dose as above stated contains a therapeutic amount 
of each ingredient, including Guaiacol. 


This preparation is an essential in Equine practice. It carries on a powerful 
antiseptic action throughout the pulmonary and intestinal tracts. Largely eliminated 
through the lungs, acting as an efficient resolvent and expediting tissue repair. Indicated 
in Influenza, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Hydrothorax, and Edema Glottidis and other pul- 
monary disorders. Prescribed with cod-liver oil in Canine Distemper it is a valuable 
adjuvant to Bacterin or other treatment. 


PRICE: One Pint, $1.25; One Gallon, $6.00; Two Gallons,. $12.00; Five Gallons, $27.00 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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A Notable Excursion of Veterinarians 


On Sunday morning, August 26, 1923, there 
will be a large gathering at Kingston, Ontario, 
en route to the annual meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. 

Why Kingston, when the objective is Mont- 
real? The answer is that unless all signs fail, 
Kingston on the day and date named above 
will be the gathering place of hundreds of 


a 


tractive views and thrilling passages “running 
the rapids”. 

The pleasing attraction this river trip af- 
fords has inspired the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association and the Chicago Veteri- 
nary Society to plan a special train out of 
Chicago to meet the delegation from Indiana, 
Ohio and the Southwest that will congregate 





Shooting the Rapids on the St. Lawrence 


veterinarians from every part of the continent, 
west, northwest, south and southwest, to em- 
bark for a day’s trip down the St. Lawrence, 
through the Thousand Islands to Montreal, 
where the annual meeting opens on Monday, 
August 27th. 

In planning a trip to Montreal from all 
points west of Kingston one is quite naturally 
attracted to the advantages of completing the 
journey with the unique boat-ride down the 
St. Lawrence rapids and through one of the 
scenic marvels of North America. The boat 
which fortunately makes connections with 
other boats and trains arriving at Kingston 
from every direction, leaves Kingston at about 
six o’clock in the morning; and it arrives at 
Montreal at a convenient evening hour after 
an all-day ride through a succession of at- 


at Detroit, and thus enable a still greater num- 
ber to travel together from Detroit to Kings- 
ton where the entire assemblage augmented 
by our Canadian colleges from the west and 
local points will embark for what should prove 
to be the greatest international communion 
the veterinarians of this country have ever en- 
joyed. 

The special train out of Chicago, the con- 
gregation of delegates at Kingston from 
available points, the completion of the journey 
down the St. Lawrence, and the low round- 
trip rates are inducements which should in 
themselves very materially swell the attend- 
ance of the Montreal convention, because it 
would be hard to plan a vacation with more 
pleasurable features independent of the at- 
tractions of the convention itself. 
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The veterinarians of the Illinois and Chicago 
associations invite all who pass through Chi- 
cago to be their guests on the special train 
that will carry them to Kingston and they 
promise some kind of entertainment, en route, 
that will make the hours as pleasant and as 
hilarious as the conditions of travel permit. 

The special train will leave the Dearborn 


station, Wabash railroad, at 8:30 A. M. (9:30° 


daylight saving time), Sunday, August 26th and 
will arrive at Detroit at 4:30 P. M. (Daylight 
saving), where it will be turned over to the 
Canadian Pacific, and where the delegates con- 
gregating at Detroit will “fall in’. The spe- 
cial will arrive at Kingston early Sunday 
morning, in time to embark for the river trip. 
More definite information will be given in the 
July and the August issues. 


THERE WILL NEVER BE A SHORTAGE 
OF VETERINARIANS 


The dogmatic impression prevailing that there , 


is no shortage of veterinary practitioners is lead- 
ing to a sense of security in regard to the future 
welfare of the veterinary profession that is very 
deceptive to say the least. It is deceptive insofar 
as future prospects are concerned, for the rea- 
son, that there can never be an actual shortage 
of men engaged in practicing veterinary medicine 
because where there are no qualified practitioners 
there is no practice developed and the people 
get along without them. On the other hand, 
where practitioners exist, business accumulates 
that would otherwise be left undone. No other 
view will be entertained by anyone who makes a 
study of the situation with these facts in mind. 
Large Territory Undesirable 

On account of the high cost of transportation 
and other necessities, together with the small 
charge a veterinarian can fix upon his services 
and still give full return to his patrons, his busi- 
ness can only be made permanently successful 
by confining his operations to a small radius. It 
is not possible to cover very much territory with- 
out either overcharging or undercharging. If the 
charge is out of proportion to the value of the 
animals treated, although reasonable enough in 
view of the long distance traveled, owners soon 
seek refuge in the local empiric, the handy neigh- 
bor, or the patent medicine chest, and thereafter 
that establishment or entire community is lost to 
the veterinary profession. And worse still, is the 


fact that long-distance calls in addition to being 
unprofitable to all concerned, are too often post- 
poned until it is too late for the practitioner to 
be of any service. The patient is dying, has been 
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improperly treated, or in one way or another is 
a hopeless case when the doctor arrives. 

As there is no practice where there are no 
practitioners the question of shortage or over- 
crowding is a misleading one. 


INCREASING ONE’S BUSINESS 


Traveling over the country visiting veterina- 
rians throughout the Middle-west one is forced 
to the conclusion that there are two sharply de- 
fined differences of opinion as to the financial 
possibilities of veterinary practice. The one is 
that veterinary practice has “gone to the dogs”; 
the other is that practice is better than ever. Just 
why such opposite views should be entertained 
where conditions are about the same is worth 
analysis. 

It seems that those who have not studied, who 


_have not attended the veterinary conferences and 


associations, who do not read the veterinary 
journals and who seldom add to their libraries 
are the chief grumblers. These are trying to 
live off of the horse industry or else are foisting 
their old plebian knowledge of equine medicine 
where it can not be made to apply, and as a 
consequence are falling very short of meeting the 
veterinary needs of their respective communities; 
and as the new recruits who are trained to give 
a good account of themselves in the handling of 
the diseases of all of the domestic animals are 
too'few to supplant those who seem more deter- 
mined to grumble than to qualify for the new 
conditions, veterinary practice in many places has 
naturally limited itself to whatever horse practice 
that is left, plus the little that comes from 
emergencies that occur among the other species. 

The other group, the progressives, which an- 
nounces that business is better than ever are the 
practitioners, who long since have recognized the 
need of qualifying for every possible community 
requirement, and as a result are reaping a reward 
from their resourcefulness. 

Increasing one’s business means increasing one’s 
usefulness, one’s capabilities, by advertising what 
a veterinarian can do in the matter of conserving 
the livestock investment of his territory. He 
must be able to do things and he must in some 
way get the facts about himself out to the people. 

A Missouri practitioner developed a chicken 
practice by inviting the people to bring in their 
dead chickens for post-mortem examination, an- 
other preaches the wisdom of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation in his community to every one who owns 
a worthwhile herd. Both of these men are busy 
and making money, and both of them are doing 
mighty good work for the nation. To increase 
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one’s income from veterinary practice, like 
from any other enterprise, it is necessary to de- 
liver the kind of goods the people need; and be- 
sides the goods must have quality and the price 
must be right. 


In addition to conducting the Army Veterinary 
School at Chicago, described in the May issue, 
the veterinary corps of the regular army per- 
form important duties in the Cavalry School 
at Fort Riley, Kansas. The course in animal 
management is conducted by the veterinary serv- 
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JOIN THE VETERINARY OFFICERS’ 
RESERVE CORPS 

A large number of applications for commis- 
sions in the officers’ reserve corps have been 
filed during the last month, but more are needed 
to fill the quota. As stated in last month’s is- 
sue there is no good reason why every eligible 
veterinarian in the United States should not as- 
pire for these commissions. The advantages are 
so germane to the veterinary profession and the 
individual veterinarian that if any indifference 
shown toward this opportunity will no doubt be 


THE CAVALRY SCHOOL AT FORT 
RILEY 

















J. R. Polard, 1st Lieut., R. J. Foster, Major, 
H. N. Beeman, 1st Lieut. 


ice, and is a part of the department of horse- 
manship which includes equitation, care of equip- 
ment and horseshoeing. The officers on duty as 
instructors at this time are shown in the illus- 
tration. ——_——— 

John G. Pershing, General of the Army, visit- 
ed the Army Veterinary School at Chicago 
while on a recent inspection tour of the 6th 
corps area. Speaking to the officers and enlisted 
men in attendance he commented on the impor- 
tance of the veterinary corps in peace and war, 
and stated among other encouraging things, that 
the recent war had shown the need of efficient 
veterinary officers and trained enlisted men in 
this branch of the service. 





a matter of a great deal of regret at some near 
future date. 

Graduates of reputable veterinary schools, who 
are qualified practitioners of the State in which 
they reside and engaged in the active practice of 
their profession, are eligible to apply for exam- 
ination for appointment as reserve officers pro- 
vided they are between 21 and 60 years of age 
and citizens of the United States. Such appoint- 
ments are for a period of five years. 

Reserve officers are assigned to units of the 
Organized Reserves which are located in the 
vicinity of their homes. They may be called to 
active duty for training for 15 days each calen- 
dar year. In time of peace they cannot be ord- 
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ered to active duty for a longer period with- 
out their consent. Should a reserve officer ord- 
ered to active duty for the 15 days training find 
that such duty would work a hardship, he may 
be excused therefrom upon written application. 

After three years service in a grade, reserve 
officers who believe themselves properly qualified 
as to age, education and experience, may make 
application for examination for promotion to 
the next higher grade. 

One half of all inactive service is counted in 
computing a reserve officers’ pay period. That 
is, the base pay of an officer on the active list 
is increased 5% for each three years of service. 
The base pay of a reserve officer who has served 
six years on the inactive list will be increased 
5% when he is called to active duty. 

The uniform of reserve officers is the same 
as that prescribed for the Regular Army and 
they are authorized to wear it, when not on ac- 
tive duty, at all formal and informal functions 
of a military nature, social and official. 

Blank forms for application and physical ex- 
amination and more detailed information will 
be furnished upon application addressed to the 
Editor of Veterinary Mepicine, Commander 
General of your corps area. 


COMMON SENSE AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE — 

A great work is being done by the ex-officers 
of the world war in all arms of the service with 
which the public is but little informed. Its effect 
will be far reaching once its full purport has 
been comprehended by the good citizen. 

Should a future war embroil us it is quite 
natural that many of these officers would receive 
preference, yet insofar as veterinarians are con- 
cerned, lack of interest to read, hear and see, if 
persisted in, will mitigate against their appoint- 
ment as future officers. 

The National Defense act of 1920 provides for 
these officers by enabling them to be re-commis- 
sioned without examination, except physical, in 
the highest grade held during the war. This 
offer is good during the five years from cessa- 
tion of hostilities. As this period ends November 
11, 1923, anyone seeking a commission thereafter 
must pass an examination the same as now pre- 
scribed for the civilian. 

Voluntary Enlistment Advisable 

Veterinary officers have been slow to enlist, 
slower than most every other branch of the serv- 
ice, in spite of the fact that in event of war 
anyone of them under the age of 45 would be 
subject to draft, and would then be put in the 
same unfortunate position many occupied during 


the war. It should require no great amount of 
argument to impress the ex-officer with the. im- 
portance of voluntary enlistment, now, in view 
of these facts and the periodical promotions that 
will place them in commanding grades a few 
years hence. This should especially appeal to the 
young officers. 





ADDITIONAL LIST OF RECENTLY 
APPOINTED VETERINARY 
RESERVE OFFICERS 


Lieut. Colonels 
Day, Levi Enos, Illinois. 
Way, Cassius, New York City. 
Majors 
Schoening, Harry Wm., District of Colum- 
bia. 
Captains 
Broude, Harry F., Pennsylvania. 
Carey, James F., New Jersey. 
Cooper, Blonden Hugo, South Dakota. 
Hoskins, Chesten M., Pennsylvania. 
Keller, Thomas O., Indiana. 
Moon, Joseph G., Pennsylvania. 
Tucker, Willard O., Kansas. 
First Lieutenants 
Austin, Francis M., Massachusetts. 
Corson, Charles, Wisconsin. 
Mitchell, James C., South Carolina. 
Montgomery, Rollo Smith, Illinois. 
Moore, Benj. Allen, Iowa. 
Second Lieutenants 
Anderson, Herbert, North Dakota. 
Eisenlohr, Herman M., North Dakota. 
Jordan, George S., Massachusetts. 
Reid, Francis J., Kansas. 
Roberts, Henry Powell, North Dakota. 
Shaw, Scott N., Iowa. 
Shumway, Conrad S., Vermont. 
Young, James D., Wisconsin. 


War Department orders directed Ist Lt. 
Mott Ramsey to report for duty with the 
American Forces in China, but on his arrival 
in the Philippine Department, he was held there 
for duty as the Philippine Department had al- 
ready sent Ist Lt. Fred C. Waters to China for 
duty. Lieut. Ramsey will remain on duty in 
the Philippine Department and Lt. Waters will 
remain on duty in China until the expiration 
of his foreign tour in the fall when he will be 
relieved. 


Ist. Lt. Geo. W. Brower has been. promoted 
to the grade of Captain, Veterinary Corps, with 
rank from March 8, 1923. 
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VETERINARY CORPS ORDERS 


The following veterinary officers are directed 
on completion of their course of instruction at 
the Army Veterinary School, Chicago, Ill, to 
report for duty at the stations stated after their 
respective names: 

Major Burt English, Ft. Sheridan, III. 

Capt. Jacob E. Behney, Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Ist Lt. Lloyd C. Ewen, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

ist Lt..Paul R. King, Ft. Snelling, Minn. 

Ist Lt. Harry E. VanTuyl, Ft. Ringgold, Tex. 

Ist Lt. Ralph B. Stewart, Washington, D. C., 
assistant .to attending veterinarian. 


Major George A. Hanvey has returned from 
the Hawaiian Department and has reported at 
his new station, Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 


Capt. Sherman R. Ingram has been trans- 
ferred to Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo., for observation and treatment. 


Ist Lt. Frank C. Hershberger has been as- 
signed to duty at Ft. Clark, Texas, pursuant 
to an order, headquarters 8th Corps Area, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex. 


The station of Ist Lt. Charles S. Williams 
has' been changed from Ft. Benning, Ga., to 
Ft.. Hoyle, Md. 


‘HIGH OFFICIALS JOIN THE 
RESERVES 


Among the many high government officials at 
Washington who have joined the officers’ reserve 
corps are five cabinet or former cabinet officers. 
These are Secretaries Weeks, Baker, Stimson, 
Taft and Hays. The senate has only one mem- 
ber in the reserve corps while in the house 
of representatives there are many who are not 
only members of the corps but who also take 
an actiye interest in its development. 

Assistant Secretary Roosevelt of the navy de- 
partment is a colonel of infantry; Assistant Sec- 
retary of the treasury Clifford is a colonel in 
the finance department ; Wm. J. Burns, the super- 
detective, who- is: director of the bureau of. in- 
vestigation, department .of justice, ranks as a 
eolonel of military police; and:G.:D. Goff, former 
assistant t6° the attorney-general-is colonel: of the 
iudge advocate’s ‘office: : 
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JUST SIMPLE THOUGHTS 


The veterinarian has had many a rough and 
rugged road to travel since the days when 
Bourgelat first instituted public instruction in 
veterinary science and thus gave the breath of 
life to a new profession; but none of these rough 
roads have been quite as rocky as the one 
stretching before us, if we do not in some way 
get into the mood of projecting ourselves har- 
moniously into the livestock industry. 





The sooner we cultivate a faithful devotion to 
the livestock interests the sooner our pathway 
will become smoother, and the sooner our work 
will be appreciated. 





Until comparatively recent years we have only 
been concerned in providing a salvage service 
to horse transportation and horse motive power, 
a relatively small interest compared with the 
entire livestock industry to which we now prof- 
ier our protection against disease. 


It is a mistake, a lack of foresight, to scout 
the “Ford idea” about synthetic foods and ma- 
chinery replacing domestic animals in the near 
future, in the face of the fact that the trans- 
formation is occurring right now under our 
noses, 





As some of our correspondents ridicule the 
“Ford idea” and others heed the warning, there 
is evidently a great difference of opinion as to 
the danger of a decrease in the importance of 
domestic animals and their gradual displacement 
by substitute agencies. But did we not also 
underestimate the limitations of inventive gen- 
ius just a few years ago when the automobile, 
the airplane, the truck and the tractor began 
to replace the horse? 





We are already resigned to the damage ma- 
chinery has done us, but we are slow to realize 
the still greater damage that can be done by a 
gradual decrease in the consumption of animal 
products. 

We do not realize that men and women are 
milking cows and hauling raw milk to the 
market for $1.90 a hundred (the present Chi- 
cago price) while the substitute milk and but- 
ter industry is a thriving enterprise. The boiled- 
shirted urbanist wouldn’t even do the milking 
for that wage, let alone furnishing the cows and 
the upkeep of the herd. 
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AGAINST THE FARM BUREAU? 

Why, no! We are not. But we shall never 
retrench from the attitude we have taken rela- 
tive to the intrusion of farm bureau or any 
agency upon the rights of the veterinarian. 
We hold that veterinary science is of such 
importance to posterity that it is a monumental 
blunder for anyone, especially those engaged 
in agriculture, to place any obstacle in the 
way of its development; and we in turn hold 
that any movement that will prevent veteri- 
nary practice from remaining an attractive vo- 
cation will not only remove the good veteri- 
nary practitioner but will also destroy veteri- 
nary science. 


ANOTHER USE FOR YOUR FLIVVER 


The ordinary “flivver” or any automobile may 
be used to good advantage to exterminate rats. 
It is only necessary to fasten a hose to the ex- 
haust pipe and place the other end, securely sealed 
with damp earth, into the rat hole, and then 
turn on the engine, running it with a good, rich 
mixture for ten to fifteen minutes. “It can also 
be used to exterminate rats beneath floors or 
any harbor where a concentration of gas can be 
obtained” says the biological survey of the United 
States department of agriculture. The method 
is said to be entirely practical where there are 
not too many holes or the area to be gassed is 
not too extensive. 


“ITS THE NASTY WAY ’E SAYS IT 
DON’T YE NOW” 


The United States department of agriculture, 
through its press service (April 14, 1923) finds 
it opportune to announce that “Bovine tubercle 
bacilli, or the type with which milk obtained 
from tuberculous dairy herds is apt to be con- 
taminated, are responsible for about 10% of 
the deaths due to tuberculosis among children 
under five years old.” 


But, wouldn’t it be better if the promotors of 
agriculture would put it this way: “Of all the 
tuberculosis among children under five years 
old only 10% is now believed to be caused by 
milk obtained from tuberculous cows.” Such 
a version would tend to show that we are work- 
ing with the industry to which we rightly be- 
long, and would do just as much good from 
the standpoint of justifying the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis. 





ABOLITION OF COCAINE 


To the Editor: We submit that the aboli- 
tion of the use of cocaine by international ac- 
tion is the only effective means of ending the 
evils to which this drug gives rise, and that 
this is now feasible without detriment to any 
department of surgical practice. 

The failure, everywhere, of all past or pres- 
ent methods of control is acknowledged. One 
of us has recently observed, in Montreal, the 
futility of the combined efforts of the police, 
the health authorities, and the customs officers, 
and he has returned to Europe to find similar 
failure alike in this country and in France. 
Montreal, it may be noted, is the headquarters 
for the illicit distribution of the drug in Norti 
America. It is evident, and for evident reasons, 
that so long as the drug is manufactured it 
will be misused. In the light of the expe- 
rience of other countries, we are entirely skep- 
tical of the success of the new legislation pro- 
posed by the Home Office. 

The committee on the use of cocaine in 
dentistry reported in 1917 (Cd. 8489), suggest- 
ing further restrictive legislation. One of the 
present writers, serving on that committee, did 
not sign the report, but appended a memoran- 
dum in which the view was expressed that, 
according to the evidence of leading dental 
surgeons, cocaine was no longer needed in 
dentistry, completely effective substitutes, such 
as novocaine, being available. 

A new synthetic substitute, known for short 
as “butyn”, has now been prepared in Chicago, 
and tested widely with very good results. Like 
novocaine, it has no action on the central ner- 
vous system. A highly favorable report on its 
use in ophthalmic practice appeared in the Brit- 
ish. Medical Journal for January 13 last. Its 
introduction completes the argument advanced 
in 1917, 

International action should, therefore, be 
taken to end the present manufacture of co- 
caine in Germany and Switzerland or else- 
where, and the cultivation of the coca plant 
in Peru, Java, Bolivia, and other countries. 
Signed: W. M. Bayliss, C. W. Saleeby.— 
London Times (Mar. 24, 1923). 


“The veterinarians are the health guardians 
of our livestock industry. They are a neces- 
sity. No section where the services of a well- 
trained veterinarian is not available is a safe 
place to produce good livestock.”—W. J. Ken- 
nedy, in the Iowa Homestead. 
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DEFICIENT FOOD NOT DETERMINED 
BY MATHEMATICAL CIRCULATION 


Laboratory results cannot be applied in nu- 
trition, in spite of their mathematical aspects 
unless confirmed by clinical experience, which 
is the only measure of the practical value of 
foods. Vitamins are not the only substances, 
lack of which may cause disease by qualitative 
deficiency of food. Beriberi now lacks practi- 
cal interest since it has been shown that it can 
be produced in pigeons by any cereals, beans, 
or peas that have been sterilized and deprived 
of the outer layer. It can be prevented by 
substances other than the hulls of rice. Clini- 
cal tests is the best method of determining 
food value—Jour de Med. de Lyons. 


DIES FROM RABIES ON ACCOUNT OF 
DELAYED TREATMENT 


The Journal of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association (May 5, 1923) reports a fatal 
case of rabies in a man in Idaho who failed to 
begin taking preventive treatment until 34 days 
after being bitten. The man was bitten the last 
week in January, and did not seek advice until 
February 16 when his physician advised sending 
the dog’s head to the laboratory for diagnosis. 
The diagnosis was confirmed February 22: Anti- 
rabic vaccine treatment was begun at once, and 
was completed on March 12. On March 20, how- 
ever, the symptoms of rabies began to develop 
and on the 24th he died. It was too late. 


WORLD’S DAIRY CONGRESS CON- 
VENES IN OCTOBER 


The World’s Dairy Congress will open at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and devote two days, October 2 
and 3, to the formalities ordinarily connected with 
the gathering of an international assemblage at 
the capital and to the discussion of the broader 
aspects of dairying—scientific, commercial and 
humanitarian. 

On October 4 the delegates will hold sessions 
at Philadelphia, Pa. where the National Dairy 
Council will give a demonstration of its activities 
in promoting national health by educating the 
public as to the food value of milk and milk 
products. 

Greatest Gathering of Dairy Scientists 

On October 5 the delegates will reach Syracuse, 
N. Y., where they will continue to meet mornings 
until October 10. Afternoons the National Dairy 
Exposition will open its displays. Evenings will 
be left free for group and association meetings. 
On the evening of October 10 the Congress will 
hold an international banquet, which will proba- 
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bly be the largest gathering of dairy scientists 
and dairy leaders ever assembled. 

Congress has appropriated $30,000 for the in- 
terpretation, translation, and transcription of dis- 
cussions and the printing, binding and distribu- 
tion of the proceedings. 


TAKES OCCIDENTAL VETERINARY 
SCIENCE TO THE ORIENT 














Dr. Ching Sheng Lo, who graduates at the 
Veterinary Department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural Collége this 
Month 

Dr. Lo is a native of Cantan, China, and a 
graduate of the Tsing Hua college, of Peking, 
a government school that prepares a student 
for study in the United States He enrolled in 
the veterinary department of the Kansas State 
agricultural college September, 1919, graduates 
with the class of ’23. He will sail for home a 
few days later, and on arrival will become con- 
nected with the National agricultural college 
at Peking. 

He was a worthy student, is a member of the 
Gamma Sigma Delta and carries back the best 
wishes and highest respect of his associates, in 
addition to the prestige of one of the best 
American colleges. 


New Zealand exports more cheese than any 
other country. 


The United States department of agriculture 
places the annual loss to the corn crop by ear- 
worm at $40,000,000. 
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LETTER FROM SECRETARY DINS- 
MORE OF THE HORSE 
ASSOCIATION 
I have just returned from the east, during 
which trip I spent five days in New York City 
and three in Boston. Our best investigator has 
been at work there for months. My trip was 

to supplement his reports. 

I walked day after day, through traffic; was 
on the street by 6 o’clock in the morning to 
study vehicles furnishing the early morning 
house to house trade; questioned drivers, chauf- 
feurs, loaders, ferrymen, dock clerks and super- 
intendents, police officers, stable managers and 
trafic men who have detailed costs on horse 
drawn, electric and gas vehicles and men who 
are at the head of corporations which own and 
use thousands of horses. 

On frequent stop work as in milk deliveries, 
ice deliveries, etc., where vehicles stop several 
times per block, horses furnish a service that 
is from 25 to 40 per cent more economical than 
even the cheapest of present day electric trucks. 
Horse use is increasing in this field. 

In hauling heavy loads over short hauls from 
docks to warehouses or railways or vice versa, 
where vehicles often wait for -two or three 
hours for a chance to load and unload, horses 
ar@again most economical and are increasing. 

Newspaper reports quote J. C. Boyer, said to 
be a director of a large motor vehicle company, 
with having stated in a recent address that 72 
per cent of all commercial vehicles in New 
York were horse drawn, 25.8 per cent were gas 
trucks and but 1.5 per cent were electric 
trucks. He added that electrical engineers ex- 
pected electric trucks to supersede all that are 
horse drawn but admitted that the cost is still 
higher than with horse drawn units. Electric 
truck people have claimed for ten years that 
they were about to perfect a light weight, high 
capacity, low cost storage battery which would 
make electric trucks cost less than horse drawn 
equipment. It still remains in the “hoped for” 
instead of the “actually here” realm. 

The gas truck cannot displace the horse in 
his field; the electric cannot unless decisive 
changes in batteries occur. If the electric 
truck people ever do succeed in getting a bat- 
tery which will give low costs and time proves 
this to be economical, horses used for scat- 
tered deliveries in cities will gradually de- 
crease; but even in that remote event heavy 
draft horses and Al wagon horses will increase. 

Good horses of these types will command in- 
creasing prices; inferior animals of no type 
will bring less money than now. 


U. S. WINS SUIT AGAINST QUACK HOG 
CHOLERA CURE 

The United States department of agriculture 
recently won an important suit under the food 
and drugs act against the John Dobry Manufac- 
turing Company, which has been manufacturing 
and selling an alleged cure for hog cholera, tuber- 
culosis, and other swine diseases, for several 
years at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Unusual interest 
was shown in the case because of the positive 
claims made for the remedy by the manufacturers. 
Farmers throughout many States had tried the 
cure, and numbers of them had suffered disas- 
trous hog losses. A farmer in Nebraska lost 
nearly $800 worth of hogs experimenting with the 
cure in one season. The State of lowa brought 
suit against this company for misbranding pack- 
ages and making false statements, but lost the 
suit in court. 

Complaint was made by a Nebraska farmer, 
and another in Maryland, to the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, that Dobry’s alleged hog cure had 
caused them hog losses because its use had not 
only failed to cure their diseased hogs, but it had 
caused them to delay serum treatment until too 
late to be effective. The case was based on a 
shipment of the alleged remedy from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Maywood, Illinois, whence it was 
forwarded to a laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, for analysis. It was found to contain a 
few common drugs and a large amount of arsenic. 

The case was tried in fhe Federal Court fer 
the northern district of Iowa before Judge George 
C. Scott, who impanelled a jury consisting prin- 
cipally of Iowa farmers. The jury showed much 
interest in the expert testimony given by Federal 
and State veterinarians concerning the nature of 
hog diseases, and the prevention of hog cholera 
by the use of anti-hog-cholera serum and hog 
cholera virus. One of the Government’s: principal 
witnesses: was Dr. D. B. Clark of the Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station whom 
Dobry had asked to make a test of his remedy in 
order that he might have a license permitting 
him to sell his cure in the State of Indiana. Dr. 
Clark conducted 2 series of special tests on hogs 
with Dobry’s alleged remedy and found that it 
was not a cure or preventive for hog cholera 
and could not be recommended for an Indiana 
license. A number of farmers who had tried the 
remedy testified as to their experience with it. 

Veterinarians who are engaged in the country- 
wide fight against hog diseases regard this victory 
against the Dobry Manufacturing Company and 
its fake hog cure as of great value because of its 
warning to others who seek to sell fake. cures 
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for animal diseases. Quack remedies such as 
Dobry’s do damage in various ways. Farmers 
who are induced to try them for treating or cur- 
ing hog cholera and similar diseases usually lose 
most of the animals treated. While farmers are 
experimenting their entire herds are becoming 
infected, and it is usually too late for them to 
apply the proper treatment when they learn their 
mistakes. 


MICHIGAN VETERINARIANS DEFEAT 
HARMFUL LEGISLATION 

Michigan veterinarians and several of the 
leading swine breeders, assisted by some of 
the most prominent county agricultural agents 
succeeded in defeating a bill to amend the live- 
stock sanitary laws of the state so that after 
meeting certain requirements the laity could 
immunize hogs against cholera. 


Iowa Law the Inspiration 


The bill was patterned after the Iowa law 
and called for the conducting of schools to 
instruct farmers to vaccinate their own hogs. 
The bill also was intended to regulate the sale 
and use of biologics by veterinarians. As 
originally introduced the bill made it unlawful 
for a veterinarian to make a profit on serum 
but this was finally amended to permit him to 
make a profit of 15 per cent. The penalty 
for violation of this section of the act was to 
be revocation of the veterinarian’s license for 
a period of one year. 

Actively Opposed by Veterinarians and 
Others 

The bill was introduced in the house of rep- 
resentatives and referred to the house agri- 
cultural committee. The Michigan state veter- 
inary medical association, the state department 
of agriculture, the American veterinary medical 
association and the veterinary division of the 
agricultural college had representatives at a 
hearing before this committee. 

In addition to these bodies five leading and 
aggressive county agricultural agents and a 
few swine raisers were present to oppose the 
bill. 

The proponents of the bill were represented 
by six or eight hog raisers of Lenawee county 
together with their county agent who spon- 
sored the bill. 

Defeated by Narrow Margin 

The house agricultural committee reported 
the bill out favorably with an amendment per- 
mitting veterinarians to make a profit of 15% 
on serum. When dt came up on general order 
further amendments were tacked on and when 
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it reached final reading still another was added 
which limited the conducting of schools to 
counties in which at least five reported and 
verified outbreaks of cholera had occurred with- 
in a period of six months prior to the conduct- 
ing of such a school. After considerable de- 
bate the bill lost by a vote of 47 to 39. 
Thanks to Espie 
The opposition in the house was led by 

Representative J. P. Espie of Eagle, Michigan, 
and it is hoped by officers of the state associa- 
tion that many of the veterinarians of Michigan 
will write Mr. Espie a letter letting him know 
that his efforts in opposing this pernicious 
piece of legislation are highly appreciated. 

R. A. Runnells, Sec’y. 

Mich. State Vet. Med. Ass’n. 





PESTE DOS PORCOS (HOG CHOLERA) 
IN BRAZIL 


During my recent sojourn in the United States 
I was frequently questioned by representatives of 
biological houses and others as to the prevalence 
of hog cholera and other diseases in Brazil. 

Our United States hog cholera may exist in 
Brazil but during the past four years I have been 
over the large part of the “big” live stock states 
(Sao Paulo, Minas, Graes, and Malto Grosso) and 
have failed to find any typical hog cholera. How- 
ever, if not already here I am not venturing any 
opinion as to how long it will remain outside, for, 
while not seeing any during a short visit to 
Argentine a year ago, evidence is rather con- 
clusive that it does exist there. 

I have been hearing reports of hog cholera 
from many states but my doubts arose upon 
learning of the low mortality and the wonder- 
fully satisfactory results, both preventive and 
curative from the use of only 2 cu.cm. of antihog- 
cholera serum (?) Brazilian product. 

I have just returned from Bello Horizonte, the 
state capital of Minas where the above mentioned 
serum is produced by private parties. A large 
part of the output is bought by the federal gov- 
ernment and distributed at 350 ries per 2 cu.cm. 
dose, which amounts to about four cents at the 
present rate of exchange. 

Little effort is made here to differentiate be- 
tween swine diseases, hence the term Peste dos 
Porcos. “Hog cholera” and “batedeira” are com- 
monly used as synonyms, the latter being applied 
where there is conspicuous thumping or labored 
breathing. 

The above serum is produced by hyperimmun- 
izing mature hogs with virus obtained from’ sick 
hogs. The pigs are killed and the virulent urine 
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and blood are saved for “hypering”, then the in- 
ternal organs and muscle tissue are ground up 
and crushed to express all fluids from them. This 
fluid is then used for “hypering”. The virulent 
material is injected subcutaneously at weekly in- 
tervals for three successive weeks, giving each 
“hyper” a total of 5 cu.cm. per pound of live 
weight. After another week or ten days the 
hog is tail-bled by use of the vacuum pump. This 
process is repeated at weekly intervals for three 
bleedings and then again hyperimmunized. 

The drawn blood is defibrinated and put up in 
hermetically sealed tubes of 2 cu.cm. each for 
distribution. 

The almost universal favorable report from the 
use of this serum even in such small doses indi- 
cates that it is fulfilling a useful purpose in com- 
batting the disease caused by the virus used in 
the preparation but not in controlling hog cholera. 
Lavras, Minas, Brazil. G. A. Roberts. 


FLEISCHMAN’S DRY YEAST NOW PRE- 
PARED FOR STOCK AND POULTRY 
Pure dry yeast is now being prepared for 

veterinary use in such a form that it will keep 

indefinitely. That is to say, veterinarians may 
now dispense yeast from his pharmacy like any 
other pharmaceutical or biologic agent. As 
now prepared in sealed cans, it keeps well. 

Yeast is in no sense a food nor a tonic; its 
action is the work of ferments. When mixed 
with mash or gruel such as is fed to pig and 
poultry, yeast fermentation takes place, and 
after a period of 24 hours, the nature of the 
mash is changed by the digestive powers of 
the ferments. 

The Therapeutic Action of Yeast 

The benefit an animal derives from yeast is 
that of having its food predigested and avail- 
able for assimilation as soon as it reaches the 
digestive tract. The net result is faster growth, 
thrift, and healthiness. It thus exerts a marked 
influence upon the fertility and virility of the 
animal. This is most strikingly shown in the 
increased fertility and hatchability of eggs of 
yeast-fed hens and the manifest decrease in the 
number of chicks that die in the shell. 

As an Alterative 

Yeast is an excellent alterative by reason of 
the ferments it secretes and the influence these 
have on the digestive process. For cattle suf- 
fering from indigestion, impaction, atony of 
the fore stomachs, or inappetence from obscure 
causes, a tablespoonful of yeast or two in- 
variably proves helpful. For horses or colts 
out of condition, it accentuates development. 
smooths up the coat and makes them more 





thrifty with remarkable promptness. For dogs, 
it has already proved exceptionally valuable in 
the treatment of chronic skin diseases, and fox 
and rabbit breeders use it to improve the fur 
and pelt, results which depend upon a state of 
good health and vigor. 


FRACTIONAL DOSAGE OF BACTERINS 

Fractional dosage of bacterins produces a great- 
er resistance than one single dose although the 
quantity administered in the one dose may be 
more than the total quantity of the fractional 
dosage. Harvey and Iyengar conducted a series 
of experiments with prophylactic antigen for B. 
avisepticus. The tests were made on 118 pigeons 
of which 58 were controls; 15 injected with a 
single dose of 1.5 cu.cm. of the antigen and in- 
jected with virulent cultures 12 days later 12 
died; 15 injected with a single dose and tested 19 
days later 11 died; 15 injected with 0.5 cu.cm. and 
1.0 cu.cm. seven days lated and tested 12 days 
after the last injection seven died; 15 injected 
with 0.5 cu.cm. doses in 7 day intervals and 
tested 12 days later only one died. All controls 
died. This experiment indicates a distinct advan- 
tage of the fractional dosage of bacterins. Many 
practitioners insist upon a single dose of bacterin 
for controlling various infections but it is ap- 
parent that better results will be obtained by using 
rot less than two and preferably three successive 
doses. 


INTERTRANSMISSIBILITY OF BOVINE 
AND PORCINE ABORTION DISEASE 
Experiments have been conducted at the ex- 

periment station in Arkansas for the purpose of 

determining whether or not bovine infectious 
abortion is transmissible to swine. The experi- 
mental animals consisted of unbred gilts which 
gave negative reactions to the agglutination test 
and were assumed to be free of that infection. 

These gilts were divided into three lots. Those 

in one lot were fed continuously on whole milk 

from infected and aborting cows. A second lot 
received a 24 hour bouillon culture daily in their 
feed and the third lot was reserved as controls. 

The. experiment was continued using the sows in 

each of the three lots through three successive 

gestation periods and during that time there was 
only one sow that aborted. Although this abor- 
tion may have been due to infection with the 

Brucela abortus bacteriologic methods resorted 

tu failed to reveal the microorganism in the abor- 

ted fetuses. These experiments appear to justify 
the assumption that sows are quite resistant to 
infection with the Brucela abortus of bovine 
origin. 
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HORSES OF OLD 

Fossilized bones of a horse wére recently 
found fifty-seven feet below the surface of the 
ground by workmen digging a well near Santa 
Monica, Cal. They are believed to be the bones 
of an “equus occidentalis,” or western horse, 
which is supposed to have inhabited the west- 
ern hemisphere in prehistoric times. It is es- 
timated that the extinct animal roamed the 
western part of the country more than 40,000 
years ago. 


CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL 
PLANTS IN FRANCE 

The American Druggist for March, 1923, con- 
tains an interesting account of the cultivation of 
medicinal plants in France. The writer states 
that near Paris, France, the peasants are engaged 
in growing such plants as couch grass (there is 
plenty of this all through the Northern U. S.) 
angelica absinthe, artemisia, belladonna, stramo- 
nium, black haw, golden seal, mandrake and 
cimicifuga. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF ASSISTANTS 
By J. F. DeVine, Associate Editor 

NEVER make a second call on a case unless 
you feel that it is really necessary, or unless it is 
the owner’s desire to have you come back to sat- 
isfy his anxiety. On the other hand NEVER neg- 
lect a case when once you have taken part in it, 
irrespective whether or not you feel that compen- 
sation is uncertain. Likewise if it is your opinion 
that the case should be seen again and the actions 


‘of the owner or caretaker indicate that they think 


it unnecessary, give the best advice possible as 
to nursing and the care of the case and then place 
all responsibility of the case entirely with them. 


Always keep in touch with every case by tele- 
phone or otherwise until complete. If you are 
not to call again the same day or later when there 
is an uncertainty about the case, make an ap- 
pointment with the owner or caretaker to let you 
know how the case is doing either by telephone 
or otherwise. — 

Never make a call without your stomach tube, 
pump and trocar. 


ALWAYS use a stomach tube on all cases of 
acute indigestion and after emptying the stomach 
with a creolin solution of hot water, pump back a 
part of a pail of physiological salt solution or 
N. A. Bicarbonate solution. 


In all cases of colic when in doubt of gas in 
the stomach, pass a stomach tube for definite in- 
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formation. Occasionally we meet cases in which 
the tube cannot be passed through the nose, try 
strapping the mouth shut tight and passing it 
through the mouth, if this fails give a capsule of 
salicylic acid. 


Always make a rectal examination on all cases 
of impaction or prolonged colics. 


Read the book on colics published by VerEr- 
INARY MEDICINE, it gives practically the methods 
I have practiced for the past ten years or more. 


Oil is preferable to other cathartics in some 
cases and the doctor and not the attendant or 
owner is the one who should administer it, but 
in long distance cases we often advise the owner 
to give a dose of our colic mixture and a quart 
of oil, carefully, immediately, and that we will get 
there as soon as we can. 


In all cases of obstetrics first make careful ex- 
amination with particular reference to rupture of 
the uterus, etc., before proceeding to make any 
statement or prognosis. It is not good judgment 
to tell the owner after you have delivered the foal 
or calf that he or others ruptured the uterus by 
their crude methods before you took the case in 
hand. To tell him before, demands respect for 
your expert knowledge. 

If, on examination, you find that the animal 
has occasional labor pains, but that the cervix 
is not dilated, examine all parts, and if found 
normal, advise waiting. Ascertain if the fetus 
is alive by palpating the sides and by a rectal ex- 
amination. I recall different cases in which the 
unborn animal was alive and I watched carefully 
with the owner or intelligent caretaker for four 
or five days and then have birth take place nat- 
urally and normally. Sometimes a few hours of 
waiting when a long distance from home, and the 
cervix partly dilated will save another trip. 


Use careful judgment as to whether or not a 
placentae should be removed immediately after 
delivery of the fetus. Mares’ placentae usually 
come away easily and if the hands are aseptic no 
douching is required or desirable. Grade bovines 
will stand considerable traction on the cotyledons 
if done in a cleanly manner. Great care must be 
exercised in all purebreds. If the membranes are 
pronouncedly adherent, flush the uterus twice 
daily with a warm normal salt solution, insert a 
couple of capsules to keep down putrefaction, and 
wait until they loosen. 
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SIMPLE OPERATION FOR PROLAPSE 
OF THE RECTUM 

A simple method of treating prolapse of the 
rectum of swine has recently been described by 
Severin. The necessary equipment consists 
of a metal tube one-half to one inch in diameter 
and two to three inches in length. The com- 
mon garden hose mender serves the purpose of 
the metal tube. Sufficient strong cord should 
be provided for a ligature. In case ordinary 
metal tubing is used there should be a small 
band soldered on the outside at either end. 
The diameter of the tube should be determined 
by the size of the patient. The operation con- 
sists of cleansing the protruding tissues after 
the patient has been properly confined. Swine 
that are constipated should be relieved 
of the constipation before operating. The tube 
should be inserted about one-half of its length 
into the rectum while traction is being exerted 
oi: the protruded portion then apply the ligature 
back near the anus around the prolapsed rec- 
tal tissue, being certain to ligate as tightly as 
possible. If the ligature is sufficiently taut the 
protruded portion will slough in a few days 
and the sloughed surface will heal without 
further attention. In some cases it may be 
necessary to tighten the ligature within from 
one to three days. The principal after-treat- 
ment consists in providing laxative foods. This 
simple procedure should be tried out on other 
species. It is successful in swine. 


PUFF BALL POWDER A REMARKABLE 
STYPTIC 


The common puff-ball of our pasture lots, 
botanically known as Lycoperdon giganteum, 
possesses remarkable hemostatic properties, 
according to LaFosse, veterinarian to the king 
of France 170 years ago. 

Facts in this connection have recently been 
revived by Major General Sir Frederick Smith 
writing in the Veterinary Journal (Feb. 1923) 
wherein he relates that E. G. LaFosse, Novem- 
ber 15, 1750, presented a paper before the Acad- 
emy of Sciences “On a Most Speedy and In- 
fallible Remedy to Stop Bleeding in large di- 
vided Arteries without Ligature”. 

The remedy is the powder of the common 
“puff-ball” and the experiments recorded are 
as follows: 

1. He cut the temporal artery of a horse 
half-way through and stopped the bleeding in 
fifteen minutes by dusting the powder on the 
wound with the palm of the hand. 

2. He pricked an artery in the limb and 





stopped the hemorrhage with one dressing of 
the powder. 

3. The fore-leg of a horse was amputated 
above the knee. The bleeding was stopped by 
holding the powder to the stump with a piece 
of bladder. 

4. The tail of a horse was docked close to 
the body; the four arteries ceased bleeding 
under the action of the powder. 

It is stated that Lycoperdon gig. will make 
a cone-shaped plug in the mouth of blood ves- 
sels that is so adherent that it holds against the 
pulsations behind. 

The Academy of Sciences appointed a com- 
mission of two experts to verify these reports 
and decided that La Fosse had proved his case 
after witnessing three major amputations; one 
above the knee, one above the shoulder and 
one above the stifle of horses. The commission 
fixed the period required for Lycoperdon to 
act at six minutes. 





WE STAND CORRECTED 


The law feigning to compel the unrestricted 
sale of antihog-cholera serum and virus to 
lay permit holders that was before the Iowa 
legislature as we went to press with the May 
issue did not pass as reported. The ‘com- 
bined activity of all thoughtful Iowans who 
know that antihog-cholera serum and_ virus 
are unsafe products in the hands of the un- 
skilled and unqualified, prevailed over that of 
the few who would save a penny today and 
destroy the hog industry tomorrow. It seems 
the time is arriving when the farmers of the 
corn belt will be crying out for the veterinar- 
ians to save them against these queer ambi- 
tions of the farm bureau leaders. It is the 
wish of the farmers and not of the farm bu- 
reau leaders that will finally prevail. Depend 
on that. 


To the Editor: In the April issue under 
the heading, “Purely Practical”, in the third 
squib, right hand column, there is an error that 
I should very much like to have corrected in 
the “Purely Practical” department of the May 
issue insomuch as it may_ bring ridicule upon 
me. Inasmuch as the majority of pups have 
distemper before they are six months old, feed- 
ing meat from the age of six months on would 
not be much of a saving factor, in fact not any. 

The word “months” should read “weeks” as 
pups are usually weaned at about six weeks of 
age and from then on they should be liberally 
supplied with meat. E. L. Quitman. 
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LONGS FOR THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

When I entered college and started into 
practice I loved the horse and could under- 
stand his language and feel his sympathetic 
responses. It was a pleasure to relieve his 
sufferings as he appeared in some degree to 
appreciate what was being done for him. In 
those days 75 percent of my work was with 
horses, but now the world has changed for 
the veterinarian. There is now the cow, the 
hog, the sheep and the chicken to reckon with. 
1] suppose they have a language, but to me 
it is like trying to make the blind-mute under- 
stand spoken language. Yes, I have kept 
abreast with the changing conditions. I can 
diagnose swine plague from hog cholera, and 
I have learned to drive a Ford and fix its less 
vulnerable components when it takes sick. 
However, the spirit, the sport and the enthus- 
iasm for the work seems to be dying with my 
equine friends. 

The profession is about as remunerative as 
of old but the personality of the new crop of 
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veterinarians has so changed that it is not so 
pleasant to practice. Is the trouble with me? 
Is it time I was hung up to dry? Am I an 
old fogy because I don’t believe in peddling 
my services like an agent peddling wares. I 
often wonder if the changed conditions also 
touch the pride of my gray haired brothers? 

Clinton, Illinois C. G. Glendenning. 


EXAMINATION FOR ACCREDITED 
VETERINARIANS 


Chief J. R. Mohler of the United States bu- 
reau of animal industry announces that ar- 
rangements have been made to hold another 
examination on June 25, 1923 for veterinarians 
who are not already on the accredited list and 
who are desirous of becoming accredited. The 
examination will be held in several states. In- 
formation as to the exact time and place may 
be obtained by addressing the state veterinar- 
ian or other livestock sanitary official of the 
state in which the applicant lives. 





- 


By Hunting 
FoR 1T— 








WHK YOUR COMPETITOR SUCCEEDS 














EA Scumoke R. 
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With this month we are changing our ad- 
dress to 1827 South Wabash Avenue, the 
veterinary landmark that has been the veteri- 
nary establishment of Wright & Merillat for 
the past quarter of a century. 


Ask us for information about joining the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


“What’s the use of knowing so much, when so 
much is not true?” 





Don’t knock domestic animals, at any time, in 
any way, or on any pretense. You need them 
in your business. 

Practitioners continue to report that their 
incomes are quite as satisfactory as ever. Only 
the few complain. 


Read the journals, all of them. There are 
none too many. Read the new books; they 
will help to improve and extend the service you 
render. 


The field of veterinary medicine is not crowd- 
ed. Tell the young high-school graduates to 
come in, the prospects are fine now and will 
be henceforth improved. 


Dean Wegner of the veterinary department 
of the Washington State agricultural college 
finds that the average income of the veterina- 
rians who graduate at that college is higher 
than that of the other departments. 


WHAT TO BOOST 
Boost domestic animals. 





Boost the consumption of animal products. 





Boost the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 





Boost the state and local associations. 





Boost the veterinary corps and the veterinary 
officers’ reserve corps. 





Boost yourself. 





Boost veterinary education. 


Farmers are getting short of horses, but are 
doing little to improve the situation. 


From everywhere comes the information 
that good horses are selling well. The supply 
does not equal-the demand. 


To encourage horse breeding is now the 
veterinarians’ best advice to farmers. The 
shortage three years hence will be a serious 
matter. 


The one redeeming feature about the antics 
of Governor Bryan of Nebraska, is that the 
constitution of that state provides against 
keeping such men in office for more than one 
term. 


Nebraska is having a terrible time with its 
governor. He is against about everything 
everyone else approves, including the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis from the cattle of that 
state. 


Governox Bryan of Nebraska declares that 
the eradication of tuberculosis from cattle only 
helps breeders, veterinarians and packers and 
adds that this group represents only one per 
cent of the population. He fails to say, how- 
ever, just what Nebraska would amount to 
without them. But, what else can be expected 
from the visionary Bryans. 


Hog cholera is raging in the Canton (IIl.) 
district according to the Monmouth (IIll.) Re- 
view. This is the district where the farm 
bureau marshalled by its farm adviser was 
going to extract the teeth from hog-cholera in 
short order several years ago. Farm Adviser 
Shinn out with an S.O.S. warning farmers to 
get busy with their vaccination. He warns 
them through the Canton (Ill.) Register that 
“the disease is even attacking the spring pig. 
and if not stopped the epidemic will do much 
harm”. Funny how the pesky thing attacks 
the spring pigs. 
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Dry yeast in cans that keeps indefinitely is 
the newest addition to the veterinary pharmacy. 


Never operate on moribound patients; it’s too 
costly in terms of reputation as well as in dol- 
lars and cents. 


It is often advisable and some times abso- 
lutely necessary to trim the hoofs of sheep. 
Long grown out hoofs are frequently the cause 
of lameness. 


Intra-tracheal injections of a 5% solution of 
sodium salicylate is described by the pathology 
bulletin of the K. S. A. C. as one of the best 
treatments for gapes in chickens. The dose is 
one cubic centimeter. 





Will it help the canine specialist to spread 
propaganda in regard to the dangers from 
rabies? There will not be much antirabic 
vaccination to do after we have made everyone 
afraid to own a dog. Our best bet is to try to 
make people like dogs and not fear them. 


CHICKEN MASH FOR LAYERS 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


k 
Coarse whet DPaN.. 66.665 55 2.4. 4 parts 
Wheat middlings............... 4 parts 
BENE MEM as ood oss Sie esc ke 26 parts 
SoS ARES Gers ix rue esis 6 parts 


Feed in a self-feeder ad lib. For general pur- 
pose hens the meat scraps may be diminished 
and ground oats added. 


SOLVENT FOR SODIUM SILICATE 
BANDAGES 

Hot water, just as hot as the skin will stand 
it will dissolve sodium silicate bandages. Un- 
wrap the outside layers and keep applying the 
hot water for five to ten minutes. The bandage 
can then be taken off with a little patience. I 
use this method in my practice all of the time, 
and learned the trick by observing that where 
dogs lick the edges of such bandages they soften 
from the heat and moisture—D. A. Boardman, 


D. Vom: 


Chicks affected with gapes should not be 
allowed to roam about the yard. 





Testing cows is the only way we have of 
testing bulls. 





THE DOSE OF ARSENIC 


The large doses of arsenic recommended by 
some veterinarians as safe for horses are prov- 
ing to be dangerous for cattle. A correspon- 
dent says he killed a cow with two drams, while 
another reports that he is using this amount in 
horses without any evidence of toxic effects. 
The moral is to be cautious with this reckless 
use of a poisonous drug. Arsenic has never 
been recommended for cattle, in such large 
doses, so far as we know. The two-dram 
dose was recommended by Dr. Douglas of 
New Orleans, as a safe treatment for canker 
of the feet of horses only. 


PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA OF 
HORSES 


Steel’s intensive medication with intravene- 
ous injections of potassium dichromate for pur- 
pura hemorrhagica of horses was pronounced 
a success by President Gysel of the Chicago 
Veterinary Society at a recent meeting. Twen- 
ty grains in solution given into the jugular 
every 48 hours was recommended. 





Dr. James Robinson, one of the oldest Chi- 
cago practitioners, and a man of exceptionally 
wide experience in horse practice, pronounced 
intra-tracheal injections of potassium iodid 
quite as effectual a treatment as the dichromate. 





A very low mortality was claimed for Mc- 
Killip’s old treatment which consists of in- 
tensive medication with potassium chlorate per 
os, augmented by the administration of an 
ounce of oil of turpentine every 48 hours in a 
capsule. 





These authentic reports seem to indicate that 
it is probably the potassium content of these 
agents upon which their curative properties 
depend. 
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History and Future Possibilities 
of Fur Farming 


By Dr. C. B. Shore, Rest Island Silver Fox Farms, Inc., Lake City, Minn. 


HERE is probably no branch of animal 

husbandry today that is attracting the 
attention of the general public in our Northern 
States as rapidly as that of the production of 
fur bearing animals. The northern states and 
Canada are probably better located according 
to climatic conditions, than any other portion 
of the world. 


Pelts of fur bearing animals of all species 
are in constant demand in the fur markets to- 
day, all commanding exceptionally high prices. 
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ing the pelt one of great value. The market of 
the silver fox pelt today is exclusively Euro- 
pean, especially London and Paris. No demand 
for the pelt has- ever been created in the 
United States on account of the fact that these 
animals are raised in such small numbers, pelts 
could not be furnished fast enough by the 
present ranchers to supply even one large 
American city. 
Wild Animals Becoming Extinct 

With the rapid advance of civilization the 

wild fur bearing animals are fast becoming ex- 
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Home of Contented Silver Foxes 


Silver Black Fox Most Popular 

There is no other fur bearing animal being 
produced by American ranchers that is gain- 
ing popularity as rapidly as the silver black 
fox, and none that commands pelt prices as 
high as does this type. The pelt of the black 
silver fox, aside from that of the Russian sable 
(which cannot be successfully raised in this 
country) is the most valuable of all the fur 
bearers. This is due to the fact the pelt cannot 
be successfully imitated, and no dyes have as 
yet been found that will successfully dye the 
silver hairs found in its makeup. 

As a result the silver fox pelt is one of dis- 
tinction,—a factor contributing largely to mak- 


tinct. Since creation, man’s chief garment. has 
been that of fur, and_this trait has been handed 
down through the ages as can be readily ob- 
served today, hence the demand will incréase 
as the nations grow. 


There are many no doubt who believe. they 
are incapable of raising these animals, but to 
me the veterinarian, who is so well -informed 
as a result of his technical training and knowl- 
edge of the fundamental rules governing ani- 
mal life, their cares, and ‘enemies of health .of 
such animals, is best qualified to enter such a 
profitable and interesting industry in connec- 
tion with his other duties. 
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Thrive in Confinement 


There“ are many sections of the northern 
states containing terrain positively unsuitable 
for any other purposes than that of the pro- 
duction of fur. Rough, hilly, shaded land is 
particularly adapted for the breeding of the sil- 
ver fox. Modern methods have somewhat 
changed the natural habits of the fox, but cli- 
matic conditions are unchanged and he thrives 
and does well when confined to certain limits. 


Much Like the Dog 
Mr. Reynard has much the same habits as 
the dog. He will eat practically the same food, 
and his cost of keep is very small compared to 
the costs of our larger animals from which 
financial returns are exceedingly small com- 
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desired. This however would be inadvisable, 
especially if you desired to build up a ranch, 
and it is preferable for pelting purposes to al- 
low one year for growth and development. 


Prolific and Breed Young 

Foxes will bear young at the age of one year. 
They are bred during the months of January 
and February and produce pups in the latter 
part of March or April. The period of gesta- 
tion is from 51 to 53 days. The litters range 
in size from one to eight. 

Fox puppies are blind for the first few days 
following birth, and appear outside the kennel 
at about the age of one month. The male is 
left with the female during the breeding sea- 
son, his presence being absolutely necessary 














Showing Beautiful Proportions of a Thoroughbred Adult Silver Fox 


pared to those of the silver fox. His food con- 
sists chiefly. of meat, usually in the form of 
horse flesh, which are those having been dis- 
carded from farms on account of old age or 
inability to give further service, and can be 
purchased for a very nominal price ranging in 
price from $3.00 to $6.00 each. 

The fox is also fond of fish, dog biscuits, 
cereals, bread and milk. 


Pelt Valuable 


His pelt is worth from $150.00 to $1000.00 
when placed on the market. He is born in the 


month of April and grows so rapidly that his 
pelt can be placed on the market in the fall if 


as the mother depends on him for her food 
supply, while he in many other ways attends 
to parental duties. 


History of the Rest Island Company 


Fourteen years ago a young man dug from a 
den in the hills of a little Minnesota town one 
pair of red foxes, penning them to see what he 
could produce, he was rewarded with several 
puppies, which served as an inspiration to pur- 
chase three pairs of registered silver black foxes 
from Prince Edward Island at $3000.00 a pair. 
He was again successful and in a short time 
he began to realize on his investment. His 
ranch grew in size, and with larger ambitions 
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he proceeded to enlarge but in order to do so 
he was obliged to secure outside aid. He finaliy 
interested several business men of the little 
city of Lake City, Minn., who fortunately see- 
ing the wonderful possibilities of the venture, 
enlisted their financial aid. A tract of land, 
an island on the Mississippi River which forms 
a lake of considerable size was purchased and 
operations commenced. 


The island consists of 223 acres, covered with 
tall oak trees, especially adapted to the raising 
of silver foxes. The cooling breezes of sum- 
mer blow over the water, and the chilly winds 
of winter blow across the large expanse of ice 
and thus contributed to making the fox happy 
and contented. The Island was known as Rest 
Island whence the largest silver fox corpora- 
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have each year received substantial dividends 
for their investments. The above story is only 
one of many instances of success in the pro- 
duction and marketing of these animals. 


The pelts are prime and can be marketed 
during the months of November and December. 
After removing the pelts they are placed on 
stretching boards, scraped and dried prior to 
being placed on the market. 


The majority of the present day sales how- 
ever of silver foxes are for breeding purposes. 
For this purpose the prices they command 
range from $1000.00 to $1500.00 a pair accord- 
ing to quality desired. There are several dis- 
tinct classes of silver fox. Those having an 
extra amount of light silver hairs are known 
as light silver, those with darker shade, called 








Healthier and Happier in Captivity 


tion in the world today derives its name. Un- 
der the careful guidance of Arthur Schleicher, 
now secretary and manager of the company the 
island is now inhabited by many hundreds of 
these sly wealthy creatures, where in long or- 
derly rows of wire pens beneath the towering 
oak trees the fox lives a contented happy life 
in captivity. 


Each year approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars of these valuable animals are 
disposed of and the demand for them is rap- 
idly increasing. Also instead of one ranch, 
under Mr. Schleicher’s supervision, there are 
two other large ranches, one at Red Wing, 
Minn., one at White Bear, Minn., 10 miles west 
of St. Paul. The stockholders of this company 


medium, and those having the silver scattered 
throughout the pelts are called dark silver. The 
present market demands are for medium silver. 
Consequently this class of pelts bring the high- 
est market returns. The desired color can be 
produced largely by mating, properly. 

During the year 1921 Rest Island Co. shipped 
a total of 175 pelts consisting of cross fox and 
culls, to London market and in return received 
for them approximately $30,000.00. 

Constructing Not Expensive 

The enclosures necessary for the confinement 
of these animals are comparatively inexpensive 
compared to the value of the animals thein- 
selves. 

The pens consist of a wire box or cage 49 
feet in length, 12 feet in width, and 6 feet in 
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height, the bottom wire laid directly on the 
ground consisting of 1% inch mesh 16 gauge 
wire, sides of the same dimensions, and top cov- 
ering of 2 inch 18 gauge wire. Wire should be 
of the best quality obtainable, galvanized after 
weaving. The approximate cost of construc- 
tion of a pen is $60.00. 

The kennel which serves as a shelter from 
storms, a haven for hiding, and a birthplace 
for the young is constructed of soft pine boards 
has two compartments with two separate en- 
trances and is known as the “double kennel” 
system. The inner compartments are 20 inches 
square, with chutes leading to the outside 4 feet 
in length by 10 inches square. The approxi- 
mate cost of kennel including painting is $10.00. 


New Field for the Veterinarian 

The industry without a doubt will increase 
yearly to large proportions. Many new ranches 
are starting each year, and hundreds of indi- 
vidual pairs are sold annually. The increase of 
any species of animal will of necessity demand 
the attention, and opening of new fields for the 
veterinarian. The health of the fox as is true 
in the case of any other group. of individuals 
must be considered. The possessors. of these 
valuable animals are constantly seeking the ad- 
vice as-to preventive health measures. There 
is much to be learned with regard to preserv- 
ing the health of the silver fox, the different 
parasites which affect him, together with the 
advice which the fox owner will naturally seek, 
is rapidly opening a new field for the veteri- 
narian in many localities in our northern 
states. For a profitable source of side revenue 
the veterinarian can be offered nothing better 
than the production of these animals or other 
fur bearers, the care consuming little time, the 
interesting. moments their production and the 
handsome results will afford. By way of sug- 
gestion however the same principle will apply 
to the production of silver foxes as does apply 
to any other lines of livestock production. 
Your success or failure will depend upon the 
selection of foundation stock, the amount of 
interest taken in your adventure, and the more 
important sanitary and cleanly habits observed. 


Founded on Human Need and Desire 

The basis of the silver fox industry as is 
found in the United States today is the human 
need and desire for furs, the craving for adorn- 
ment, the love of the beautiful. Pioneer silver 
fox farming was looked upon as an experiment, 
but the successes however of those pioneers, 
and those who have followed in their foot- 
Steps, has attracted the attention of govern- 


ments. Governments have placed their stamp 
of approval on the industry and have recog- 
nized, and classified it as a livestock industry. 





Silver Fox Pelts add to Feminine Beauty 


From a small insignificant beginning this 
industry has grown. It has attained world 
wide attention. It is now commencing to re- 
place as a permanent thing, a part of the great 
fur wealth which was here when this continent 
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was discovered and which has been wasted in 

‘our pioneering and development of this great 
nation. Mankind has evidenced its love for 
adornment since the dawn of time, and we 
have every right to presume it will go on with 
the self-same desire. The industry of silver 
fox farming therefore is just as much an in- 
dustry as the raising of cattle for milk, meat 
and hides. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The U.S. Government is now printing a farm 
bulletin of silver fox farming. It spends an- 
nually thousands of dollars. to obtain these 
facts. If these facts are properly presented to 
the population in our northern states, progres- 


sive people who are anxious to succeed, will 
find the silver fox industry one that affords 
them a legitimate and enduring opportunity. 





. Fur Farming in Wisconsin* 


By B. L. Warwick, M. S., D. V. M. 


tance of the fur farming industry by the 
receipt of several carcasses of foxes for autopsy. 
This led ‘us to investigate the extent, character 
and needs of ‘this new but rapidly expanding in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. Our investigation was 
started by mailing a questionnaire to all farmers 
wHo were’Beélieved to be engaged in the busi- 
ness. Replies were received from more than fifty 
distinct firms or individuals in- this state, who 
own fur-bearing animals. The owners in a few in- 
stances. have not completed their ranching facili- 
ties, $0 in. the meanwhile are ranching out their 
animals. Farmers in 21 different counties are 
engaged in raising fur-bearing animals in cap- 
tivity. Marathon county leads all others, there 
being 14 different ranches located there. The in- 
dustry is largely confined to counties located in 
the northern part of the state for obvious reasons. 
Already an Old Industry 
The replies revealed the fact that fur farming 
has been engaged in by some residents of Wis- 
consin for as long as 20 years. The industry is 
however relatively young as most of the Wiscon- 
sin fur farmers have been in the business a little 
less than 4 years. Foxes are the chief animals 
raised for fur because the pelts are most valuable. 
The Alaska silver fox, the silver-black fox and 
the cross-bred fox are the most popular breeds; 
although a few farmers raise the red fox. Other 
species of animals raised for similar purposes 
are the skunk, coon, deer and rabbit. 
Thirty-five farmers reported keeping fur-bear- 
ing animals largely for the value derived from 
their pelts and for breeding stock; six primarily 
for sale as breeding stock; six primarily for pelts; 
four did not answer; one frankly said he was en- 
gaged in the business “mostly for pastime.” 
Extent of the Industry 
The entire number of animals kept totalled 
1,361, many adding such qualifications to their 
reports as, “at present” or “breeders last year.” 
These figures make an average of a trifle less 


ey attention was first drawn to the impor- 


than 30 animals per farm and an idea of the 
number of kennels per farm. 

In comparing the number born last year with 
the number raised, it was found. that some ranch- 
ers lost all pups born, while others raised all of 
them. Those who lost all as well as those raising 
all, were owners of only one or a few pairs. The 
best record, numbers considered, was 63 born and 
62 raised. The average from all who reported 
was 75%. This is an @xceedingly good record 
considering the fact that fur farming is the rais- 
ing of wild animals in an artificial environment, 
which in several ways is at wide variance from 
natural conditions. 

Pelts Bring Good Prices 

The answers to the questions regarding prices 
for pelts and breeding stock were not very satis- 
factory, as many interpreted the questions to 
mean highest prices reported and average price 
of the trade, rather than prices of their own pro- 
ducts. The replies indicated, however, that very 
good prices prevail for Wisconsin productions. 
The highest priced pelt reported was $790.00, 
while several of the larger firms reported the 
pelts from their culls averaging about $250.00 
each. Higher averages would of course, prevail 
it the animals selected for breeders, had been 
pelted. Breeding animals were reported from 
$1,000.00 to $3,000.00 per pair for silver foxes. 

Acreage and Investment Quite Large 

A total of 1,142 acres of land was reported as 
being used strictly for fur farming purposes. 
The valuation of this land with the buildings and 
equipment varied from $40.00 to $130,000.00 on 
different ranches, exclusive of the value of the fur 
animals themselves, and_ totalled $619,850.00. 
Twenty reported fur farming as their principal 
business, 25 spend only part of their time at the 
business, while two did not reply to this question. 

The Question of Existing Hazards 

Ten reported disease, worms and _ insanitary 
conditions as being the principal obstacles to suc- 
“cess; eight gave mismangement; four gave mar- 


*Presented before the Short Course for Veterinarians,held at the University of Wisconsin, January 24-26, 1923. 
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keting of the pelts; six gave troubles traceable 
to feeding; two gave Canadian competition; one 
gave lack of capital; one gave failure to breed; 
one gave disposition of the fox; four stated there 
was no obstacle; ten did not answer the question. 


Forty-one reported planning expansion while 
five were undecided and one is going out of busi- 
ness. The numbers of animals which breeders 
expect eventually to maintain were stated to be 
from 40 to 100, tho some of the larger breeders 
gave up to 1,000 as their expectation. In addition 
to the reports, many of the breeders wrote letters 
indicating their enthusiasm and thanking the Ex- 
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spaces varying from 18 inches to 16 feet. The 
primary object in having the double wall is to 
prevent fighting through the fence. 


On one ranch there were a few holding pens, 
separated only by a single fence, but these are 
used only a short time during the year. At the 
time of the visit to this ranch one valuable silver 
fox was suffering from the loss of one paw from 
fighting through the fence. 

Another ranch had the double partition up 
only about 6 feet from the ground, and single 
the rest of the way. This was not considered 
satisfactory and will be changed in the near fu- 





Four Purebred Fox Pups of the Rest Island Farm. Born 
the Spring of 1923 


periment Station for taking steps to aid them in 
the solution of their problems. 


Equipment of Farms Inspected 


Ten of the leading firms owning foxes in Wis- 
consin were called upon by the writer. The 
equipment and management on different farms 
was found to vary widely. All of the completed 
fox ranches visited were square or rectangular. 
Two of the firms had circular ranches in the 
Process of construction. 


A common size pen is 24 ft. by 48 ft, The indi- 
vidual pens are separated from each other by 


ture. The greater distances between pens are 
used with the idea of facilitating disease preven- 
tion. All pens have an over-hang on the inside 
at the top to prevent escape of the foxes. The 
fence also extends into the ground about 18 inches 
to two feet, or else the entire pen is carpeted 
with netting to prevent the animals from digging 
their way to freedom. 


Opinions Differ 


The character of the land would not have per- 
mitted the carpeting of the pens in some of the 


ranches. These owners are very emphatic in 
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their contention that the only successful method 
of raising foxes is to have plenty of trees and 
rocks in the enclosure and provide means for the 
foxes to have plenty of opportunity to dig. In 
other words, they believe that it is best to pro- 
vide conditions as nearly like nature as is pos- 
sible. On the other hand, the advocates of the 
ranches without trees, or rocks and with carpeted 
pens maintain that sanitation is only possible un- 
der these conditions. Artificial shade is used in 
this type of ranch. 
Provide Observation Tower 

An observation tower is erected in most of the 
ranches. On one it is located in the center of 
the ranch and on others at one side. In one case 
the tower is built into one corner of the dwell- 
ing of the ranches, the pens extending up to the 
dwelling house. The owners of the central tower 
are seriously considering moving it to one side 
as its’ central location is disturbing during the 
mating season. The central location makes obser- 
vation easier, and is being used in the new cir- 
cular ranches. However, considerable distance 
is being left between the tower and the first row 
of pens. 

Types of Kennels 

The three general types of kennels being used 
are (a) a three-compartment kennel, (b) two 
single compartment kennels, and (c) under- 
ground kennels. The first two have their advo- 
cates, but the underground type is not favored 
by any of the ranchers visited. ° It is being tried, 
but seems to be too damp and musty and so is 
avoided by the foxes. However, I understand in 
some other sections the underground kennel is 
preferred. Special ventilators are being tried 
with the hope that they will make them habitable, 
but observations seemed to point in the other di- 
rection. I will not here enter into the arguments 
between the two and three compartment kennels 
and those of single compartments. 

One breeder remarked that he didn’t like the 
tenement idea for his fox kennels. When the 
reply was made that this was not tenement but 
rather family life in a cottage, he came back with 
the retort that that might all be, but often times 
there was a divorce in the family, or at least 
separate maintenance. 

Ascarids the Chief Menace 

The principal disease condition that the fox 
breeders have to contend with is infestation with 
the round worm known as Belascaris marginata, 
one of the ascarids. This is to be expected where 
animals are penned up in relatively small quar- 
ters, usually with little opportunity to carry out 
sanitary measures. 


FUR FARMING—WARWICK 






The general practice is to dose the pups soon 
after they appear out of doors and at regular 
intervals thereafter to eradicate these worms. 
Most breeders use some one of the proprietary 
capsules on the market for this purpose. In 
spite of this, some pups are occasionally lost. 
Young pups a few weeks old sometimes contain 
literally hundreds of these parasites. In one 
that was examined at our laboratory 276 worms 
were counted. 


Hookworms and Rickets 


How prevalent hookworm infestation is in Wis- 
consin foxes, we are unable to say at this time. 
A few hookworms were found in two instances 
on autopsy in our laboratory. ‘We have also 
found hookworm ova in a few of the fecal speci- 
mens examined. Reports from Canada indicate 
that it is a very serious menace there. 


Rickets is somewhat prevalent and the breeders 
are showing considerable thoughtfulness in plan- 
ning the rations for their foxes with this in mind. 
Many eggs, much milk and ground bone is fed 
along with such feeds as horse meat, beef, un- 
polished rice, oatmeal, vegetables and_ bread. 
These combinations provide a ration that aids in 
the prevention of this condition as well as pro- 
motes the growth of the young animals. 


Some Fur Farmers Very Prosperous 


We are always interested in learning whether 
those engaged in a business are making money ot 
not. The story goes that one family who has been 
in the business many years started originally 
with a few red foxes that they had dug out of a 
den in the woods. About that time a black male 
fox was captured about which they heard. They 
found that it would take $2,000.00 to buy this 
male. They did not have the $2,000.00 so mort- 
gaged their farm to raise the money. They have 
been raising foxes ever since (about 20 years) 
and now have about 500 silver foxes, young and 
old. I noticed several large high-priced cars in 
their garage, a new $40,000 house, besides a 
$50,000 barn in process of construction. I did 
not ask them if they had made any money from 
their business of “fur farming”. 

From what the writer has learned it is evident 
to him that practicing veterinarians in certain lo- 
calities have an opportunity to develop a very 
profitable practice by learning about the diseases 
of fur-bearing animals and thus being in a posi- 
tion to treat ailments of these animals whenever 
called upon to do so. He should also inform him- 
self relative to approved methods of feeding and 
management for upon these largely depends the 
health of these animals. 
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The Selection and Testing of Anthelmintics 


By Maurice C. Hall, Associate Editor 


HERE aare several possible methods by 
which anthelmintics may come into use 


and become established as effective drugs. 
These methods include the following: (1) 
Drugs may be tested empirically in practice 
and become established on the basis of clinical 
cure or benefit and on the evidence of worms 
passed after treatment; such drugs may be 
further tested and established on the basis of 
counts of worm eggs before and after treat- 
ment: (2) drugs in use or substances not in 
use as anthelmintics may be critically tested 
on experiment animals infested with worms and 
their efficacy rather definitely established on 
the basis of worms passed and worms present 
postmortem; and (3) drugs or other chemicals 
may be tested on parasitic worms or other 
worms and lower animals outside of the host 
body, in vitro or otherwise. 

The relative value of these methods may be 
shown to some extent by a consideration of 
what has been accomplished by them in the 
past. 


Empirical Practice and Clinical Results. 


Most of the drugs.now in use are used on 
the basis of the results which were first ob- 
tained in practice under the method of empir- 
ical test. In this category we have such drugs 
as santonin, chenopodium, thymol, betanaph- 
thol, male fern, kousso, kamala, tartar emetic, 
iron sulphate and many others. In a general 
way it has been assumed that these drugs were 
quite satisfactory in the way in which they have 
been used. Worms were usually passed after 
the administration of these drugs and the 
patient often experienced more or less benefit 
from the treatment. Apparently the tests of 
areca nut and kamala carried out on 26 dogs 
by Regenbogen (1908), tests of oil of thymol 
on 7 dogs by Neher (1922), tests of a proprie- 
tary on various animals by Morawetz (1922) 
and of a proprietary on cattle and dogs by 
Marek (1921) were conducted in this manner. 
Unfortunately, it was more or less the general 
assumption in general practice that the worms 
passed represented all the worms originally 
present, and that the benefit experienced con- 
sequently represented substantially all the 
benefit the patient in question could expect 
from the removal of these worms. On this 
assumption drugs which we have found by 
more exact methods of test to be relatively 





feeble anthelmintics were regarded as substan- 
tially as good as drugs which have been found 
to be much more effective. This difference 
could only be ascertained by using better meth- 
ods of test, and such methods of test have 
established a number of these drugs as quite 
effective and have shown that others are quite 
unsatisfactory. These tests show that when 
properly used santonin, chenopodium, male 
fern and kamala are quite effective, whereas 
tartar emetic is less effective against certain 
worms than was commonly believed and that 
iron sulphate as commonly used is a very feeble 
anthelmintic. 
Egg Counts as a Basis 

The testing of the efficacy of drugs by counts 
of worm eggs before and after treatment has 
been done for the most part in human medi- 
cine, rather than veterinary medicine, and the 
drugs so tested have been those in use on the 
basis of clinical experience. Some work of 
this sort has been done in connection with the 
treatment of ascarid infestation, but most of 
this work has been done in connection with 
treatments for hookworm infestation. On this 
basis chenopodium was established as superior 
to thymol and betanaphthol for removing hook- 
worms. It is the method recently used in 
testing anthelmintics on pigs by Kotlan (1922). 

As a test method this method has certain 
limitations. For one thing, egg production, on 
the part of females present at the time of treat- 
ment and not removed, usually ceases for a 
time after treatment, and fecal examinations 
within this period of time will fail to show 
their presence. Males and immature worms 
will not be detected by fecal examinations for 
eggs, and occasionally all the worms left after 
treatment will be males or immature worms. 
Such worms as pinworms are rarely detected 
by fecal examinations for eggs. The gravid 
female pinworm retains her eggs until after 
she has passed out in the feces or has actively 
migrated from the rectum to the anal cleft and 
adjoining regions. It is unsatisfactory in testing 
tapeworm treatments, as a young strobila or a 
broken strobila may be unrepresented by eggs 
in the feces. Gastro-intestinal myiasism is an 
important thing in the case of bots in horses, can 
not be detected by fecal examinations, and while 
this is strictly speaking a matter of entomology 
rather than helminthology, in actual practice the 
study of bot infestation and its treatment have 
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been matters concerning which helminthologists 
have contributed much more to our knowledge 
than have entomologists. Comparative egg 
counts throw no light on the lesions due to 
irritant effects of drugs on the gastro-intestinal 
mucosa and other lesions. However, they af- 
ford much valuable information, and must be 
depended on largely for our knowledge ot 
anthelmintic efficacy in the treatment of many 
of the worm infestations of man. 

In connection with this method of test, 
some physicians (Darling, Smillie et al) have 
used a standardized test treatment to follow 
the trial treatment, and the combined data of 
the worm and egg counts in connection with 
the two treatments have given valuable infor- 
mation. 


Critical Testing; Worm Counts after Treat- 
ment and Postmortem 

The most effective method and what may 
be termed a critical method of ascertaining an- 
thelmintic efficacy consists in administering 
treatment, collecting all worms passed for a 
sufficiently long time to allow all worms affect- 
ed by the treatment to pass out in the feces, 
and then making a post-mortem examination 
to ascertain the number of worms not removed 
by the treatment. This method of testing is a 
development of a slightly simpler technic, 
which consists in treating an animal and then 
examining it post-mortem for worms remaining 
after treatment. The post-mortem examina- 
tion is usually made soon after the treatment 
and takes into consideration principally the 
findings in dead and living worms present in 
the digestive tract. Hutcheon (1891) made a 
great many tests of this sort in finding a rem- 
edy for stomach worm infestation in sheep and 
goats in South Africa, and on the basis of the 
very satisfactory results obtained he developed 
the copper sulphate treatment which has since 
been established as highly effective on the basis 
of tests which take into consideration the 
worms passed and the worms present post- 
mortem. In fact, the results obtained by the 
latter method of test in the case of stomach 
worm treatments have shown that in one re- 
spect Hutcheon’s method of treatment was 
peculiarly well adapted to the purposes in 


hand, in that most of the worms present in 
the glandular stomach of an animal are com- 
monly digested after being killed by an anthel- 
mintic, so that findings on the basis of worms 
passed and worms present post-mortem give 
entirely too low a figure for the anthelmintic 
efficacy of a drug in some cases. 


Thus Hall 
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and Foster (1918). found that the copper sul- 
phate solution had an indicated efficacy of 93 
per cent, but a consideration of the check ani- 
mals, in connection with what we now know 
to be the fate of dead worms in the stomach, 
indicates that this treatment was over 99 per 


cent effective. This method of test by treat- 
ment followed by prompt post-mortem exami- 
nation for worms was also used by Stiles 
(1901, 1902), Veglia (1919) and apparently by 
Lamson (1923). 

Stiles and Pfender (1902) appear to have ap- 
proached the critical method of test by collec- 
tion of worms passed and worms present post- 
mortem in their study of the effect of thymol 
on whipworms of dogs. They do not give 
their method of testing in detail, but they evi- 
dently examined some, though not all, of the 
feces passed for worms present and followed 
this up by post-mortem examinations for 
worms present. Had this study been followed 
up a little more in detail it would have given 
definite valuable information where it only sug- 
gests part of the findings. 


Critical Testing in Italy 
The critical method of testing as outlined at 
the beginning of this topic appears to have 
been used years ago by Italian investigators 
of liver fluke disease and its treatment, and 
then neglected for many years. Grassi and 
Calandruccio (1884; 1885) reported critical tests 
of male fern for removing liver fluke, their 
experimental data covering the evidence in the 
form of worms passed and worms present post- 
mortem. Perroncito (1885; 1886) published 
similar evidence in confirmation of the work 
of Grassi and Calandruccio. For over 20 years 
this method of testing and the definite and im- 
portant results obtained by it were neglected, 
and then Alessandrini (1908) and _ Borini 
(1911) repeated the work and obtained the 
same resuts. We appear to be indebted to the 
Italians for this test method and for the male 
fern treatment of ‘liver fluke disease which is 
now being extensively used in Europe. Fol- 
lowing the work of the Italians, confirmatory 
work in regard to the value of male fern in 
removing liver flukes was published by the 
French investigators, Railliet, Moussu and 
Henry (1911) and the Hungarian worker, Ma- 
rek (1917), the latter finding kamala, advocated 
by him in 1916, inferior to male fern. 
Critical Testing in America 
In spite of the fact that the applicatio1. of 
the critical method of testing used as early as 
1884 had shown its value by developing a satis- 
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factory treatment for a serious disease in the 
only case in which it was tried, this method 
appears to have been neglected aside from the 
work on liver fluke for about 30 years, at the 
end of which time, in 1915, a project for test- 
ing anthelmintics was instituted in the Zoologi- 
cal Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
at Washington. The critical method of testing 
was outlined in its essential features by Dr. 
B. H. Ransom as the method to be employed, 
and the results obtained in the development of 
that project must be credited in part to his 
initiative and judgment. The use of this 
method and some of its preliminary results 
were outlined by Hall before the Second Pan- 
American Congress in January, 1916, the note 
being published in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress in 1917. This same year the results of 
some tests were published by Hall and Foster 
(1917), and a more extensive study was published 
by them in 1918. Recently there has been an 
increased interest in anthelmintic testing by criti- 
cal methods and in addition to the works of Hall 
and his collaborators (Foster, Wigdor, Wilson, 
Smead, Wolf, Avery and Shillinger; 1917-1923), 
there have been papers by Guberlet (1920; sheep 
parasites), Wright (1921; horse parasites), Allen 
(1921, 1922; fox parasites), Bru, (1922; dog para- 
sites), deBlieck and Baudet (1922; sheep liver 
fluke : 1923; horse parasites), and Smillie and Pes- 
soa (1923; dog parasites). Some of these writers 
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have not published protocols of their work and 
others have confined their statements of worm 
counts to such vague and unscientific terms as 
‘many’ and ‘few’, so that it is necessary to take 
their findings largely on the authority of the 
writers. This makes it impossible to pass a 
critical judgment on their conclusions and de- 
prives other workers of data from which it 
might be possible to derive additional conclu- 
sions not suggested by the experimenter. The 
writer has consistently stated anthelmintic ef- 
ficacy in terms of per cent, and while it is 
evident that a drug will not remove a definite 
per cent of worms in all cases, a per cent based 
on a series of experiments is a more tangible 
and definite thing than a casual statement of 
efficacy based on ‘many’ worms passed and 
‘few’ left, or vice versa, and many workers 
are stating their findings with reference to an- 
thelmintic efficacy in terms of per cent of 
worms passed on a basis of a total equivalent 
to the number passed plus the number post- 
mortem, 
Results of Critical Tests 

Up to the present time the critical method 
of testing has been of service in 3 ways: 
It has definitely separated out a number of the 
anthelmintics Jong in use as being drugs which 
have approximately a certain per cent of effi- 
cacy against certain worms; it has established 
definite dosages, modes of administration, and 
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certain indications and contra-indications for 
treatment; and it has developed one new an- 
thelmintic, carbon tetrachlorid. A large part 
of present day veterinary practice in this coun- 
try and abroad in anthelmintic usage is based 
on the definite findings of critical tests made 
during the past six years. In those cases 
where we have no treatment established in this 
way, we feel that we are on very uncertain 
ground and hesitate to make recommendations 
as to treatment. 


The findings with anthelmintic treatments on 
a given species of host animal are naturally 
applicable first of all to practice with that 
species. However, they may be tentatively ap- 
plied, with due regard to anatomical and phy- 
siological differences, to other animals. Thus 
carbon tetrachlorid was first tested on hook- 
worms in dogs. It was reasonable to suppose 
that it would be substantially as effective in 
the case of similar worms in cats, foxes and 
other carnivores, and in man, since most an- 
thelmintics act much the same in man as in 
dogs. In actual practice the supposition in 
regard to its efficacy in these hosts has been 
substantiated. Assumptions with regard to the 
effect of this drug on worms in ungulates and 
birds and to the effect on these hosts had to 
be made with much more reservation. In gen- 
eral it is necessary to make actual tests against 
a given worm species in a given location in 
any one host species before definite statements 
can be made, although qualified predictions may 
be made. In the case of carbon tetrachlorid, 
critical tests of this drug have been made on 
at least 3 criminals, the number of worms 
passed and the number of worms present post- 
mortem being ascertained, thus giving very 
definite evidence as to its effect on certain para- 
sites of man. 


In Vitro Tests and Similar Tests 


The fact noted above, that anthelmintics 
must be critically tested on a given worm in 
a given part of a given host before we can tell 
much about it, may be called to mind in con- 
nection with some of the tests in vitro of 
anthelmintics. Sollman (1918) has noted that 
the direct therapeutic test of anthelmintics in 
man is not always feasible and states that 
what we call critical testing on mammals suf- 
fers from the difficulty of exact control of con- 
ditions and requires a large number of animals. 
He refers to the experiments with ascarids in 
vitro by Schroeder, Straub and Briining, and 
points out that earthworms may be used for 





in vitro tests and have been so used by Straub 
and Trendelenburg. He believes that these tox- 
icity tests will furnish valuable data, but states: 
‘It is not possible to deduce the clinical avail- 
ability or even the clinical efficiency from the 
order of toxicity to earthworms, except in the 
sense that drugs that are not toxic to earth- 
worms in fairly high dilutions are probably not 
anthelmintics whilst those that are effective on 
earthworms will likely be useful clinically, pro- 
vided that the conditions of absorption, irrita- 
tion and toxicity are favorable.’ In this state- 
ment the writer concurs. However, the 
reservations made are so great that if granted 
they appear to warrant little hope of benefit 
from this method of testing. 


Limitations of In Vitro Tests 
Regardless of what toxicity a drug may ex- 
hibit on an earthworm, the fact that santonin 
will remove ascarids but not tapeworms or 
hookworms in the same location and in the 
same host, that chenopodium is more effective 
than carbon tetrachlorid in removing ascarids 
from dogs and carbon tetrachlorid more effec- 
tive than chenopodium in removing ascarids 
from horses, that arecoline hydrobromide will 
remove tapeworms, but not hookworms, from 
dogs, that tapeworm remedies of proven value 
against tapeworms in mammals will not remove 
tapeworms from birds even when given in 
large doses, that whipworms in the cecum of 
dogs, are removed by many anthelmintics, even 
feeble ones, if the drug enters the cecum, but 
commonly fail to come away even when the 
most potent drugs are used, owing to their 
failure to enter the cecum—these facts indicate 
that there are too many factors which influence 
the action of known anthelmintics to enable 
us to conclude much of value from tests in 
vitro. In Sollman’s tests, earthworms were 
unfavorably and similarly affected by drugs 
used on nematodes, cestodes and trematodes. 
In addition we know that many drugs which 
are toxic to earthworms in vitro are so highly 
toxic in mammals in small doses that they 
would kill the host animal in some cases quick- 
er than they would kill parasitic worms. The 
exact information necessary can not be ob- 
tained in this way. There are too many phy- 
sical, chemical, anatomical and physiological 
factors involved. Tests on earthworms in 
vitro would show nothing as to the anthel- 
mintic efficacy of water as used in gastro-in- 
testinal lavage or in enema for the removal of 
pinworm; water has a destructive osmotic ac- 
tion on some parasitic worms, but not on earth- 
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worms. While it is conceivable that extensive 
tests on earthworms might point to certain 
things as of value as anthelmintics and to 
others as not of value, it would be necessary 
to resort to critical testing to determine the 
essential facts and as a rule it would appear 
to be just as well to start by critical tests on 
mammals. 


Livingston (1921) has carried on tests in 
vitro of thymol and carvacrol, using earth- 
worms and paramecia, and Neher (1922) has 
tested various drugs, using Opalina ranarum 
and a frog nema. These tests, while of scien- 
tific interest and value as toxicity tests, can not 
be regarded as anthelmintic tests if the word 
anthelmintic is to retain definite meaning. With 
such protozoan forms as paramecia and opal- 
inas we are approaching the bacterial organ- 
isms, and in this connection it is of interest to 
note that anthelmintics are often poor germi- 
cides and poor insecticides, and that germicides 
and insecticides are often poor anthelmintics. 
Macht (1919) says in regard to his own tests 
in vitro: ‘Whether the drugs promise to be 
of real value in therapeutics can only be deter- 
mined by an extensive clinical study,’ which 
study, we believe, might well be preceded by 
critical tests. Schule (1920), after similar tests, 
notes that conclusions from these tests as to 
anthelmintic action do not follow, and the 
present writer (Hall, 1921) has expressed the 
same opinion. 


It is of interest to note in this connection 
that the only drug now in use as an anthel- 
mintic which has an origin in tests made in 
vitro is carbon bisulphid. In this case the drug 
was proposed by Perroncito and Bosso (1894) 
for bots on the basis of such tests on bots in 
vitro, and as -ots are insects and as in vitro 
tests are commonly used to determine insecti- 
cidal values, this is a very special case. That 
the drug was of value in removing ascarids 
seems to have been noted first by Taar (1907) 
on the basis of clinical experience, not as a 
result of in vitro tests. 


The principle value of in vitro tests appears 
to be as a means of determining the manner 
in which anthelmintics affect the worms against 
which they are found to be effective. This is 
a subject concerning which we know little and 
about which information' would be very wel- 
come. Thus Trendelenburg (1921) has studied 
the action of santonin on ascarids and con- 
cludes that its effect is not one of killing but 
of stimulation with a possible incoordination. 
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Dr. Austin H. Clark thinks that the excretory 
system of parasitic worms is a hydrostatic ap- 
paratus for the regulation of osmosis, and tests 
in vitro might show things of importance as 
regards the manner in which anthelmintics 
enter and affect worms. 


Conclusions 

The foregoing methods of testing anthel- 
mintics are intended to familiarize the veteri- 
narian and the parasitologist with a field of in- 
vestigation which is rapidly getting a large 
measure of attention and in which a large 
amount of work must be done. Critical testing 
is slow work and there is so much we wish to 
know. There is a growing appreciation of the 
importance of parasites of livestock and a de- 
mand for satisfactory treatments which demand 
can only be supplied in part. We need treat- 
ments for tapeworms and spirurids in poultry, 
for whipworms in dogs, and for various tricho- 
strongyles and other parasites of sheep and 
cattle, to mention only a few things. For the 
man who is looking for a promising field of 
investigation with the certainty of valuable re- 
sults in return for careful work, this field of 
work offers abundant opportunity. 


CESTODES IN FOWLS 


The cestodes are important parasites in the 
intestines of fowls and when present in large 
numbers produce taeniasis. This condition is 
a very serious one in birds not because of its 
high mortality but because of the serious effect 
it has upon production. The object of poul- 
try husbandry is poultry production, either in 
meat or eggs. It has been reported by some 
poultry packing establishments that 90% of 
the birds purchased are infested with some 
form of intestinal parasites. These fowls bring 
a low price to the producer and are not a good 
investment for the packer because of their ad- 
vanced stage of emaciation and low per cent 
of gain on full feed. Packers also report that 
a large number of infested birds die shortly 
after being placed on full feed thereby incur- 
ring additional loss to the packer and to the 
producer as well. 


The seriousness of cestode infestation in 
fowls depends upon the number of parasites 
each animal is harboring. In sufficient num- 
bers they may produce an occlusion of the in- 
testine accompanied by the toxic disturbances 
which follow any cessation of movement of 
the ingesta along the alimentary tract. The 
five more common species which are mentioned 
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are armed with the exception of hymenolepis 
carioca, and it is the irritation due to these 
hooks that sets up an inflammation in propor- 
tion to the number of parasites present. Tape 
worms possess no digestive tract but obtain 
their food by absorption through the body wall 
and it is by this process of absorption that 
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they appropriate a good amount of nourish- 
ment which results in malnutrition of the host. 
The toxic products excreted by these parasites 
no doubt play a prominent part in producing 
the symptoms of cestode infestation—K. S. 
A. C., Path. Bulletin (Feb. 1923). 





Roup. Avian Diphtheria* 


By H. H. Lehman, Ashland, Ohio. 


Under this subject can be classed a group of 
pathological conditions such as Roup, Canker, 
Chicken Pox, Cold, Pip, etc., which are not 
synonymously used by all writers and espe- 
cially not by the laity, but we now have evi- 
dence that these can all be classed under the 
same head, yet with all the reliable information 
that we have for a basis of clearing up the con- 
fusion it still is a rather complicated subject to 
discuss. 

Avian diphtheria or roup as it is generally 
designated can be characterized an infectious 
disease of a catarrhal nature of fowls, effect- 
ing particularly the upper portion of the res- 
piratory and alimentary tracts, as well as the 
head externally. 

It to some degree effects all domestic fowls, 
and is especially prevalent in chickens, pigeons 
and turkeys in the order named, but in the 
writer’s experience, less frequently seen among 
water fowls. Wild birds as quail and pheasants 
are also supposed to be susceptible. 

A World-Wide Disease 

Geographically avian diphtheria is widely 
distributed; in fact, it is found in all parts of 
the world where domestic fowls are kept, yet it 
seems that localities or perhaps rather climatic 
conditions may have some influence on the 
nature and severity of the disease, that is, the 
form commonly known as chicken pox appears 
to be a little more prevalent in the south; while 
the more severe forms, in which the mucous 
membrane of the eyes, nose and throat are in- 
volved, become more serious and difficult to 
treat successfully in colder localities and during 
the winter months. 

The fact that the mortality is often so great 
in the winter time reaching sometimes as high 
as 50% or over can undoubtedly also be ac- 
counted for by this climatic influence. 

Etiology 

The nature of the causative agent—which is 

undoubtedly a specific virus—is not well known. 


*Read before the Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, 1923. 


It has, however, been proven that the agent 
causing chickenpox will cause severe diphtheri- 
tic lesions and that the different stadia of 
severity, from cases of pox, mild catarrh, and 
severe cases of diphtheria can be observed in 
the same flock and a few may even show all 
the lesions. According to Ward & Gallagher, 
finely powdered virus mixed with glycerine re- 
mained virulent after 120 days and that dry 
powdered pox scabs kept in a test tube proved 
virulent for more than 5 years. Also that 
scabs exposed to sunlight in a Petri dish were 
still virulent after two months. 
Modes of Transmission 

The disease is spread perhaps most fre- 
quently by introducing birds afflicted with roup 
or pox into a healthy flock. Show birds often 
carry the infection from poultry shows and 
fairs, and right here is where the veterinarian’s 
advice and service should be sought far more 
than it is by the management, as well as the 
exhibitors. There may be one or more cases 
of chronic diphtheria in a flock, which them- 
selves show practically no more symptoms un- 
less examined carefully, yet are carriers. 

Under this head should also be mentioned 
some predisposing causes that tend to lower 
vitality and render fowls more susceptible to 
diseases; among which are overcrowding, bad 
ventilation, draughts, dampness, lack of sun- 
light and in fact poor hygiene in any way. 
According to eminent authorities the virus is 
readily transmitted from the pigeon to the 
chicken, but with great difficulty from the 
chicken to the pigeon. Apparently because the 
virulence of the virus by passing thru the 
fowl is lowered for the pigeon. It is also 
claimed that intravenous injection with pox 
virus as a rule will cause only diphtheritic 
lesions of the mucosa of the head with no 
cutaneous lesions; also that the virus in acute 
cases is present in the blood and internal or- 
gans. The state of incubation is supposed to 
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be from 3 days to 12 days and in rare cases 
perhaps as long as 25 days depending, of 
course, upon the virulence, method of inocula- 
tion, and possibly on the fowl’s vitality. 


Symptoms and Types 
These. are somewhat varied, because there 
are about four types, namely, 
First—Ocular in which the principal parts 
involved are the eyes, sometimes only one, in 
those cases the mucous membrane is much in- 


‘ flamed appearing first as simple conjunctivitis 


and later the discharge becoming muco-puru- 
lent, and even may finally terminate in kiratitis 
or deep seated ulceration of the eye ball caus- 
ing complete destruction of the organ. 

Second—Diphtheric, which is customarily the 
term used when the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat—which in extreme cases may 
extend farther down the respiratory and ali- 
mentary tracts—is the prinicpal seat of in- 
volvement. In this type are noticed yellow- 
ish or yellowish white diphtheric patches, which 
finally terminate in a necrotic condition. 

Third—Nasal type. This is characterized 
first by a watery discharge soon becoming mu- 
copurulent and offensive, having that character- 
istic roupy odor. The nostrils become occluded, 
the sinuses will fill up and there is a bulging 
out in front and below one or both eyes, due 
to accumulation of inflammatory products in 
those parts. 

Fouth and last the type generally designted 
chicken pox, or contagious epithelioma, and 
also has been, perhaps, erroneously called dry 
roup. In this type the principal parts effected 
are the comb, wattles, commissures of the beak, 
unfeathered parts of the head and body, and 
upon which will be seen nodules varying from 
the size of almost a pin point to that of a pea 
or larger; these nodules first appear as small 
whitish specks, but soon terminate into hard 
dry scabs, which are said to be rich in the 
active virus, and which will retain its virulence 
for months and even years. It hardly seems 
necessary to occupy more space on the subject 
of postmortem appearances, as this has been 
touched upon frequently throughout the pre- 
ceding part of this treatise. 


Prophylaxis 

Birds which have been at fairs or poultry 
shows, also newly bought birds, should be kept 
by themselves, away from others for a period 
of 15 to 20 days, in which time the disease 
would develop, were they infected; persons 
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should be careful when going from the presence 
of fowls sick with roup to those that are healthy 
for they may carry the infection on their shoes 
or clothing and with feeding utensils. When 
a fowl shows the slightest symptoms of the 
disease in any of its forms or types, it should 
be isolated at once and thorough disinfecting 
resorted to without delay. It is doubtful 
whether a fowl that has recovered from a severe 
attack of roup should be kept as a breeder. 


Treatment of Roup 
Treatment from an economical point of view 
is not always advisable because of the large 
mortality and difficulty’ of ascertaining when 
recovery is complete, because birds which have 
practically recovered often have overlooked 
lesions and may be germ carriers and may be 
the continued source of infection, although, we 
would not advocate never to treat a fowl that 
is afflicted with roup, because when taken in 
time and gone after thoroughly, success can be 
obtained. In the first place, bad sanitation or 
hygiene, which may be a predisposing cause, 
must be corrected. The house must be well 
ventilated in such a way that there is no direct 
draught over the fowls. An open front answers 
this problem perhaps better than any other 
method; it must be free from dampness and 
kept clean; in fact, should be cleaned daily. 
Medicinal treatment for the sick differs some- 
what upon the location of the lesions. If 
there are ulcers or diphtheritic patches in the 
throat, these should be cauterized with silver 
nitrate. A solution must not be used because 
it would run down and burn other parts of the 
throat. The nasal passages and throat should 
be washed out with some antiseptic such as a 
20% solution of sodium bicarbonate or a 2% 
dilution of creolin. A small syringe can con- 
veniently be used for this purpose. Peroxide 
of hydrogen is also claimed by some writers to 
be beneficial. After the parts have been 
cleansed, an oily preparation is valuable to 
soothe the irritated mucous membrane, for 
which a preparation of oil of eucalyptus 10 
drops and liquid vaseline one ounce is good. 
Frequently pure coal oil is used with splendid 
success. It is often necessary to remove the 
cheesy matter in the throat with a small curette 
or forceps. For internal treatment a pill com- 
posed of one grain each of quinine and calcium 
sulphide given three times a day might be bene- 
ficial, or instead a few grains of the following 
could be given several times daily and which 
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should also be given to the well, as directed 
below: 


R 
SENDS ee ha ie ees eka 2 drs. 
Pulverized Camphor ............ 2 drs. 
Hyposulphite of Soda........... 4 drs. 
ME SS £0 ot ob bei ane eae nie 4 drs. 
Powdered Gentian .............. 4 drs. 


Give a teaspoonful for every 20 fowls, well 
mixed in moist feed, twice a day. 


Vaccination 


Now with regard to vaccinating, we all know 
*it is a great step in advance made by science, 
but also know that with its use come some 
disappointments, so we shall neither boost nor 
ignore this line of treatment, neither will there 
be any claim for originality in what is said on 
the subject of vaccinating, but will again quote 
from Ward & Gallagher: 

“A number of workers have attempted the 
immunization of fowls against diphtheria and 
chicken pox and treatment of the same condi- 
tions by means of a vaccine prepared from the 
exudates and pox nodules of affected fowls. 
The material is ground up in a _ sufficient 
amount of normal salt solution to form a sus- 
pension and is filtered thru cotton to remove 
large particles. It is then diluted until it 
appears moderately cloudy and heated at 55 
degrees C for 1 hour. Doses of 1 cc are in- 
jected subcutaneously on two or three occasions 
with intervals of 5 to 7 days. 

A product prepared by this method has been 
favorably reported upon as an immunizing and 
curative agent by several workers. Experi- 
ments by the present writers have not sustained 
the claims made for the immunizing value of a 
vaccine prepared by this method. Fowls which 
have been vaccinated and later artificially in- 
oculated with virulent material have developed 
characteristic internal and external lesions of 
diphtheria with accompanying fatalities.” 


Fowl tuberculosis is primarily disseminated 
by infected droppings from affected birds. This 
disease reduces egg production at least 30% and 
is one of the most important diseases of poultry, 
from the economic viewpoint. 


Rupture of the egg yolk is a relatively common 
lesion in producing hens that die of acute cholera. 
The egg yolk may appear practically normal, 
excepting that it is ruptured but more frequently 
it appears as a cheesy or homogenous mass. 


DIAGNOSIS OF AVIAN 
TUBERCULOSIS* 
By Fred J. Crow, Iowa City, Iowa 


The tuberculin test is made by injecting 
specially prepared avian tuberculin just be- 
neath the outer skin of the wattle. I have 
used the bovine tuberculin with good results 

Sufficient tuberculin should be injected to 
make a very small nodule. Care should be 
used not to rupture the tissues with a larger 
amount. 

The needle used should be small and care 
should be exercised that the tuberculin does 
not escape from the needle puncture. 


Prefers the Left Wattle 

I prefer injecting the left wattle. By having 
the attendant hold the head in the right hand, 
the wings and legs pressed against the body 
with the left, the fowl can be secured so the 
injection is easily made. 

React in 24 to 48 Hours 

Tuberculous fowls usually react to this 
test. The reaction consists of tumefaction and 
enlargement in the wattle injected, and some- 
times in both. 

The enlargement occurs within 24 or 48 
hours after the injection. I have in some cases 
made the reading the 72nd hour. The swelling 
in most cases has disappeared by that time 
and leaves a dark spot that is easily seen if the 
light is right. By pressing the wattle between 
the thumb and the finger, it will be easily 
detected. 

Spreads in Various Ways 

The disease is perhaps most often intro- 
duced into a clean flock through the purchase 
of new stock. 

There are, however, other ways. The vis- 
cera, or trimmings, from diseased fowls thrown 
out to chickens may infect a flock. Dead 
chickens, pigeons and sparrows often intro- 
duce the disease into a clean flock. 

Chickens that are, allowed to feed on the 
droppings of tuberculous hogs or cattle or 
that are fed on milk from tuberculous cows 
may become infected. Sputum from _ tubex- 
culous persons may infect the chickens. 

Once the disease is introduced into a flock, 
it usually spreads rapidly. 

The infection passes from the body of dis- 
eased chickens almost entirely through the 
fecal. discharges, and the habit of chickens 
dropping their feces in the feed and water 
assures rapid dissemination through the flock. 

*Read at the Eastern Iowa Association, Oct. 9, 1922. 
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Early Stages Pass Unnoticed 

The symptoms of tuberculosis in chickens 
are not such that a diagnosis can always be 
made. It is only in the later stages of the 
disease that the symptoms are marked. A 
few days to a week or more before death the 
fowl may appear dumpy. There may be pale- 
ness of the comb and wattles, lameness and 
emaciation. 


Lesions are Splanchnic 


Autopsy of a dead fowl furnishes the ‘best 
evidence of tuberculosis. 


The liver is the organ most frequently af- 
fected; next the spleen, followed by the in- 
testines. Occasionally one finds lesions in the 
gizzard, kidney, lungs and bones. 





Gape Worm Infestation 


From the Pathology Bulletin of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 


HE condition known as gapes is caused 

by a round worm designated as Syngamus 
trachealis which attaches to the mucous mem- 
brane of the trachea and causes severe inflam- 
matory changes. The lesions consist of a small 
purulent tumor at each point of attachment 
or there may have developed an abscess suffi- 
ciently large to obstruct the trachea. The 
worms may be found anywhere along the 
trachea but generally in largest numbers. in 
the region of the syrinx (division of the 
trachea into bronchi). Death from gape worm 
infestation is, in a great many instances, a 
result of asphyxiation caused by obstruction of 
the trachea either by numerous worms or the 
lesions they produce. 

Syngamus 
(Strongylinae ) 

Members of this genus have a slender body 
of reddish color. The mouth is surrounded 
by a strong chitinous capsule. The female is 
much larger than the male and is_ usually 
found with the male firmly attached to the 
vulva which is situated near the anterior quar- 
ter of the body. This permanent coupling 
gives to the pair a forked appearance from 
which the worm has derived its common name 
of “forked worm”. The attachment of the male 
and the female is less constant with the spe- 
cies Syngamus bronchialis. 

The female of “Syngamus trachealis is 5-20 
mm. (#-3% of an inch) in length; male, 2-6 
mm. (7#-% of an inch). 

The eggs are elliptical, measuring 85 microns 
in length by 50 microns in breadth. In the 
uterus of the female they undergo a variable 
degree of development, containing when freed 
a segmented mass or a developed embryo. The 
eggs are not laid but escape from the body 
by. its rupture, which ordinarily occurs from 
decomposition though, according to Raillet, 
eggs contained in the vagina may pass through 


the vulva and from under the bursa of the male 
to the outside. 
Occurrence 

Syngamus trachealis: Fowl, Pheasant, Tur- 
key, Peafowl, Pigeon, certain cage birds and 
numerous wild birds. The adult turkey ap- 
pears to be more frequently infested than the 
adult fowl. 

Syngamus bronchialis: Found in the trachea, 
air sacs and bronchi of young geese. 

Young birds suffer most from syngamosis, 
those in good condition being equally suscep- 
tible with others. 

Symptoms 

A typical symptom of the affection is a pecu- 
liar stretching of the neck accompanied by a 
yawn-like opening of the beak from which 
movement the disease derives its name “gapes”. 
The birds repeatedly shake their heads, sneeze, 
cough and sometimes expel a frothy saliva or 
mucous from the beak. The appetite is at first 
increased, later diminished, the birds become 
droopy and inactive, feathers ruffled and dull, 
there are evidences of dyspnea and cachexia. 
Spontaneous recovery is rare and young birds, 
in heavy infestations usually die of exhaustion 
or asphyxiation. 

Veterinarians should keep in mind the fact 
that “gapes” is rare in Kansas and that other 
common diseases as Roup, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, etc., will produce symptoms very simi- 
lar to those described above. : 

Postmortem Changes 

The parasites are generally found enveloped 
in or covered with a foamy mucous in the air 
passages. Small tumors or abscesses contain- 
ing a yellowish colored caseous pus may be 
found on the mucous membrane at each point 
of attachment. The abscesses may be of suffi- 
cient size to produce suffocation. A _ positive 
diagnosis may sometimes be made by plucking 
the feathers from the ventral surface of the 
neck, drawing the skin and trachea forward 
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and holding between the eye and a strong light. 
If the worms are present they may be seen. 
Treatment 

A method of treatment commonly practiced 
is to strip a feather of its barbules to within 
a short distance of its tip and inserting this 
into the trachea with a rotary movement, at- 
tempt to detach and elevate the worms. Only 
such worms as are not firmly fixed to the 
mucosa are removed by this process and, in 
view of the danger of its causing suffocation, 
it is a questionable procedure except in urgent 
cases where immediate relief is necessary. A 
looped or coiled horse hair is frequently em- 
ployed for the same purpose but like the 
feather its use is dangerous. 

A better treatment is to give with the food 
certain substances of strong odor eliminated 
in the respiratory passages and having a dele- 
terious effect upon the parasites. Pounded gar- 
lic in the proportion of one bulb per day added 
to the food of ten birds has been recommended. 
Good results have been obtained by the use of 
a mixture of equal parts of asafetida and 
powdered gentian root incorporated in a cake 
and given in the proportion of eight grains per 
day each bird. 

The intra-tracheal injection of 1 cc. of a 5 
per cent aqueous solution of sodium salicylate, 
administered with a hypodermic syringe. This 
fluid simultaneously loosens all the parasites 
occurring there and a violent cough will expel 
them. This method has been recommended as 
less dangerous and more effective than the 
other methods. 

Fumigations with such agents as sulphurous 
acid, tobacco smoke or some of the patent 
“smoke ’em” remedies resorted to by some, 
involve such risk of accident from suffocation 
as to make their use inadvisable. 

The usual sanitary measures, as burning the 
carcasses of the dead, isolation of the sick, 
cleaning and disinfecting the feed and water- 
ing vessels and a thorough cleanup and dis- 
infection of the premises, should be carried out. 





THE BACK-YARD POULTRY FLOCK 

In deciding on the size of the back-yard poul- 
try flock, says the United States Department of 
Agriculture, two things must be taken into con- 
sideration—the space available and the quantity 
of table scraps available. It is not often that 


the flock will consist of more than 20 or 25 hens, 
and for a flock of this size there should be a 
yard space not less than 25 by 30 feet. On the 
average there should be 20 to 30 square feet for 
each bird. 
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THIOSNAMIN AND FIBROLYSIN 


In reply to a query from Ohio, about thiosina- 
min and fibroylsin I have only used triosina- 
min two or three times and that was in 1914. | 
had fairly good results. That is, the horses | 
used it on showed improvement. 

As to fibrolysin. I have been using this for 
some five or six years. Have treated quite a 
number of horses with it and must say that my 
results have been exceptionally good. I give 10 
to 12 cu. cm. every five days. Use the horse 
just the same. Don’t bother to wet feed. If 
the unnatural respirations are very marked be- 
fore the first injection you will be gratified when 
the owner brings the animal around for the sec- 
ond. I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
fibrolysin will positively “cure” any case of 
heaves that is due to connective tissue formation 
between the air cells. When the air cells are 
browen down so that several form one it won't 
help much. 

Case No. 1. A chestnut gelding had a bad 
case of heaves ior two of three years. Previous 
to my first visit he could only work for a short 
period at a time and only on light work. I gave 
this horse six injections of fibrolysin 10 cu. cm. 
doses at five day intervals. He improved mark- 
edly. I waited about three weeks and then gave 
three more injections at five day intervals. This 
horse was hitched to a three horse disc harrow 
and worked all day long in the hot weather with 
no sign of heaves. He is as good as any horse 
today. This was two years ago. 

Case No. 2. Black gelding weighing about 
1275 so badly affected with heaves he could be 
heard breathing some distance away (not a 
roarer). This horse on slight exercise, would 
have such difficulty in breathing that the eyes 
seemed to bulge way out, nostrils dilated as 
much as possible. After the second injection 
of fibrolysin the distension of nostrils disap- 
peared and the abdominal breathing improved 
at the end of six injections it was not at all 
noticeable. 

Occasionally a horse will not respond so 
quickly. I have had one or two that took two 
months before improving but in a short time no 
one could ever tell the horse ever had heaves. | 
recall another case treated with fibrolysin that 
was “cured,” and after a year was sold to a vet- 
erinarian who was interested in a sales stable 
with his father. This horse was sound. 

I have used considerable of this drug and ii 
any fellow practitioner wants to know more 
about it, I shall be glad to give the informa- 
tion—F. G. Ruder, V:.M. D., Amhurst, Mass. 
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Deficiency 


HIS paper you will notice is not entitled 

dietetic deficiency conditions, nor deficiency 
diseases, but just deficiency conditions, for the 
reason that deficiency conditions are due to two 
causes, those which arise within and those 
which arise outside of the body. I have not 
used the word disease for the reason that fre- 
quently two or perhaps more deficiency dis- 
eases may exist in the same patient, and be- 
cause sometimes the symptoms are not classi- 
fiable into a distinct disease; hence the use of 
the word “conditions”. 


Endocrins Concerned 


By those causes which arise from within the 
organism I refer to deficient secretion of some 
of the glands, referring especially, though not 
entirely, to the ductless glands, which condi- 
tion (especially deficiency of the ductless 
glands) causes a number of rather vague, 
though if carefully studied, decipherable diag- 
nostic symptoms. 

Tissues Require Specific Nutrients 

It was my original intention to discuss only 
the dietetic deficiency conditions, but after due 
deliberation believing as I do from careful 
study and observation of both conditions and 
the results of treatment of the various condi- 
tions, it is my opinion that the two causes com- 
monly operate in the same patient, if not at 
the same time, one soon, or comparatively 
soon, follows the other. 

To explain this latter conjecture, it is a well 
known and acknowledged physiological fact 
that each tissue of the organism requires in- 
dividual and specific nutrient matter—muscle 
mineral matter especially calcium phosphate, 
etc. Thus it is my opinion that the glands, 
both the ductless and the other glands, 
glands, both the ductless and the other glands, 
each made up of different kinds of cells, each 
with a different function, require their specific 
type of nutrient material and if this is not fur- 
nished for a long period then the glands more 
especially the ductless glands and still more 
particularly those concerned with the pro- 
cesses of nutrition themselves, undergo an 
atrophic or hyposecretory condition, and then 
even though the proper nutrition is finally fur- 
nished the organism, it takes a long time for 
proper secretion to be re-established in the 
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Conditions 


By E. L. Quitman, Chicago, fll. 


hyposecreting glands unless they are augment- 
ed by the proper therapeutic measures. 
Point Illustrated in Rachitis 

To illustrate: Take rachitis; this is not a 
bone disease, but a systemic disease with the 
more cognizant symptoms manifested in the 
bones; however one should be able to diagnose 
rickets before there are manifestations of bone 
lesions. This disease is clearly a deficiency 
condition, due primarily to a dietetic deficiency, 
secondarily to a ductless gland deficiency, both 
of which seem to be aided in their destructive 
work by a deficiency of sunlight. 

The dietetic deficiency condition may have 
had its origin in the mother. In this disease, I 
have proved over and over again that cod-liver 
oil and calcium phosphate, plus sunshine, have 
a curative effect, but require a certain length 
of time, varying according to the severity of 
the disease; now, augment the two agents men- 
tioned by the administration of thyroid gland 
or small doses of iodin or an iodid and the 
time required for recovery is cut in half. 

In some few cases, which have come to my 
notice, the patient (dog) had been properly fed 
from weaning time on, and in such cases it is 
my opinion that there was hyposecretion of the 
thyroid gland, which was the primary cause of 
the disease. 

Thyroid Catalytic 

It is my opinion that the thyroid gland secre- 
tion acts entirely as a catalytic agent—that is, 
its presence in the blood promotes union be- 
tween the elements of nutrition and the tissue 
cells. The secretions from the ductless glands 
are termed “hormones”, which are regulators 
of metabolism and are probably the agents 
which cause the various amino-acids which are 
the end products of digestion to form tissue 
proteins in the living organisms wherein the 
protein was originally received as food. 

All Proteins Not Alike 

It must be understood at this point that all 
proteins are not alike and that different pro- 
teins form different amino-acids, there being 
about eighteen amino-acids recognized and 
that the different amino-acids nourish, build 
up or reproduce different cells of the living or- 
ganism. Thus the biological value of a protein 
food depends on the yield of the several amino- 
acids obtained from them. This explains why 














food proteins show great variations in.nutritive 
value, as all depends upon the efficiency with 
which they can be transformed during growth, 
or in the course of the repair of tissue-waste 
into tissue-proteins. 

They also reveal the logic of taking a mix- 
ture of proteins in the food, since by this 
means there is a probability that the deficiencies 
of one protein may be in some measure cor- 
rected by another, which may yield liberal 
amounts of the particular amino-acids, that are 
entirely or partially lacking. 

Vitamins Essential 

Vitamins seem to be the essential factors 
which exist or should exist in the various mate- 
rials used as food. Without them the food 
material does not appear to be broken down 
into the proper amino-acids. They appear thus 
also as a catalytic agent without which there 
is no reaction between the various digestive 
ferments and the various classes of food mate- 
rials. 

This hypothesis is based on the conclusion 
that with the amino-acids properly formed and 
the ductless glands properly functionating and 
thus secreting their separate hormones which 
acting as catalytic agents promote union be- 
tween the specific amino-acids and _ certain 
cells all will go well with the nutrient appara- 
tus of the organism and nutrition will be prop- 
erly maintained for repair and for growth. 

There are now four vitamins recognized and 
typified as A, B, C and D. 

Vitamin A: Promotes growth and vitality. 
If wanting, growth is stunted and debility 
makes the individual an easy prey to disease. 
Vitamin A is found in milk, eggs, corn, carrots, 
some other vegetables, cod-liver oil and some 
meats. 

Vitamin B: Indispensable to normal nutri- 
tion. Found in milk, grains, vegetables, and 
more or less in meat. Its absence from food 
causes beri-beri. 

Vitamin C: Promotes health and_ vigor. 
Found in milk, oranges, lemons and _ fresh 
fruits. Lack of it causes scurvy. 

Vitamin D: Is required in the growth and 
fepair of bones. Lack of it causes rickets, 
osteoporosis and any demineralization of bone. 
It is related to the mineral content of feeds, 
especially lime and phosphorous. 





Well nourished animals are strong and there- 
fore more capable of warding off disease. A 
proper diet is therefore the first essential in the 
economic production of live stock. 
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VITABILITY OF SCAB MITES 
The vitality of scab mites and the possibility of 
the scattering of eggs from infested animals are 
important questions in the control of scabies. 
It has been demonstrated that the adult parasite 
will survive off of its host for a period of 2 to 3 


weeks or longer. The length of time that the 
parasites may live in a lot or shed has not been 
determined, but if conditions are favorable, that 
is, cool and damp, they may survive or at least 
their eggs may be viable for several months. Open 
pastures are usually safe one month after infested 
animals have been removed provided there are 
no lots or sheds in which there is accumulated 
debris. 


CHENOPODIUM DOES CAUSE 
DEAFNESS 

In the May issue F. S. H., La. inquires as 
to chenopodium causing deafness. Emphat- 
ically, yes. 

The present writer has seen five or six cases 
—mostly cats. Foster who was with Maurice 
C. Hall in the bureau of animal industry about 
four years ago tried to produce deafness ex- 
perimentally when his attention had _ been 
called to cats that had become deaf from ad- 
ministration of the oil, but these experiments 
failed. 

In regards to my cases | do not 
whether the deafness was permanent or not. 
Washington, D.C. E. B. Dribbell, D. V. M. 


know 


THE AUSTRALIAN MANGE CURE 


Dr. D. Richards-Buckley, a distinguished 
practitioner from the Antipodes sends his Ameri- 
can colleagues a formula for mange, together 
with the information that, although a little 
troublesome to make, the results are so glorious 
that the labor is worthwhile. The formula is as 


follows: 
k 
Powdered ‘Cevadilla seeds ......... 10 oz. 
Sulphur sublimate ............... 6 oz 
RE NS 2 on dio Sis eik oo Oba 4 oz. 
ENS SD: Rae ere ree eae epee 100 oz. 


The mixture must be digested by continuous 
stirring for at least two hours. The directions 
are: (1) clip and wash with hot soapy soda 
water; (2) dry thoroughly; (3) apply to one- 
third of the body at a time if generalised and 
allow to remain on unmolested for five days, 
and then repeat. 

Cevadilla, also spelled “sabadilla”, is the dried 
seeds of the Schoenocaulon officinale (B.P.), the 
plant from which veratrin is obtained. 
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TONSILLECTOMY IN DOGS 


The tonsil of a dog is a more or less rounded 
body of lymphoid formation, occupying a me- 
dian position in the tonsillar groove between 
the anterior and posterior pillars of the fauces. 
In a medium sized dog (fox terrior) it is about 
the size of the head of an ordinary match, in 
health, and protrudes little, or none above the 
mucous membrane of the pharynx, which cov- 
ers the tonsil. There are two tonsils, one on 
either side of the throat, in the tonsillar for- 
row, and are all except ventrally surrounded 
by lymphatic glands which are spread out more 
or less flatly beneath the mucous membrane 
lining the throat. When diseased it is usually 


from bacterial invasion, caused by chills, 
bronchitis, distemper, debility or debilitating 
diseases, coryza, etc. and from injury. There 


are several ‘organisms that may take part, but 
the common invaders are streptococci and 
staphylococci. The tonsils become enlarged, 
swollen, congested, hyperemic and painful 
which makes swallowing difficult or impossible 
and causes saliva to drool from the mouth. 
The eyes become reddened and the nose hot 
and dry. In the acute and simple cases it may 
be dealt with as in the ordinary way of treat- 
ing inflammation, but in chronic, recurring 
cases the tonsils should be entirely removed. 
In old standing cases, and those that recur 
frequently the tonsils become indurated, hyper- 
trophied, and sometimes may contain tonsil- 
loliths. In such cases tonsillectomy is indi- 
cated. 


Case No. 1 


The patient was a fox terrior female nine 
years old, and totally blind. General anesthe- 
sia was administered, using the A. C. E. mix- 
ture. The mouth was opened to its capacity 
with a speculum and the tongue drawn well 
forward with forceps, the tonsil picked up with 
a small vulcellum forcep and the mucous mem- 
brane covering the tissue carefully incised 
around the base,-after which it was snipped 
off as low as possible with a curved, double 
serriated scissors. Swab the blood away and 
proceed in a similar manner with the other 
side, swab both with tincture iodine, full 
strength and hold the patient with the head 
lower than the body until well out from under 
the anesthetic. There is little dangeer of ex- 
cessive hemorrhage if a reasonable amount of 
precaution is observed. The blood supply is 
the tonsillar branch of the thyro pharyngeal 
artery, which is small. The internal carotid 
artery lies from 3%” to 5%” dorso-lateral to 
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the tonsil, and in no case should it be disturbed. 
If it should be severed excessive, and possibly 
fatal hemorrhage will result. 


Case No. II. 


The patient was a male fox hound, five years 
old and weighs some fifty pounds. The tonsils 
were found to be nearly the size of an ordi- 
nary sewing thimble, and when remdéved were 
found to contain much pus as well as deposits 
of lime salts. The same technique was applied 
as in case No. I. 


In case No. II the after treatment consisted 
of swabbing the wound with tincture of iodine, 
full strength, in 24 hours, no food nor water 
having been given since the operation. After 
that time water was allowed freely, which con- 
tained one drachm each of potassium chlorate 
and sodium bicarbonate per two quarts. 


When last seen, four days after the opera- 
tion, the hound was in the best of spirits as 
if nothing had happened, and was eating every- 
thing he was permitted to have. 


I expect to carry this line of work to more 
definite conclusions before the end of the 
present term. Any further findings of interest 
will be gladly furnished if desired. 

Guelph, Ontario. O. C. Spencer. 





An interesting report of a man contracting 
rabies from holding a postmortem exam- 
ination on a dog, has heen reported by Cattell. 


The California State Board of Health has 
recently amended its “rabies regulations” so 
that dogs which have been immunized with 
anti-rabies virus are exempt from quarantine 
or muzzling. 


Hammond, Louisiana is the first southern 
city to enact and enforce a law providing for 
compulsory vaccination of dogs against rabies, 
we are informed. The ordinance provides that 
all owners and custodians of dogs within the 
corporate limits shall cause such dogs to be 
inoculated with anti-rabies vaccine within 
thirty days after its passage. The vaccination 
must be done by a licensed veterinarian and 
the fee must not exceed three dollars for vac- 
cine, tag, certificate and service. 
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Some Sheep Diseases I Have Met 


By E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho. 


N a rather varied experience with sheep mal- 
adies, the writer has always kept in mind 


the scientific classification of ovine ailments as 
told to him by an old wool grower in southern 
Idaho. This gentleman, while not very long 
on “book larnin’,” was a hard headed old fellow 
who had been up against everything from sca- 
bies to blizzards. He was a pioneer when the 
West was young, and had been a pony express 
rider, miner, farmer, stock raiser, buckaroo, 
and finally, for many years, had been in the 
sheep business. Unburdening himself, he pro- 
ceeded to enlighten me along these lines: 

“When we gits a bunch of sheep trouble, they 
is jest three things t’ think of: Fust, its 
ketchin’; second, taint ketchin’, an’ third, dam- 
fino!” 

Complications Baffling in Sheep Practice 

Now many a college professor has spent hours 
in explaining and exhorting to his proteges just 
what the old sheep man expressed in a very 
few words. And many a well-trained veterina- 
rian has wrecked his reputation on sheep diag- 
nosis through lack of practical experience, and 
not being willing to listen to some older and 
wiser head. There are so many baffling com- 
plications entering sheep practice, just as many 
a middle west hard working practitioner has 
discovered, trying to fathom the difference be- 
tween cholora, so-called flu, swine plague, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, internal parasites and 
a dozen or so other maladies, which do nothing 
but cause breaks. Add to this, the sheep’s 
natural low resistance to disease, ignorance on 
the part of the owner in many cases, unsanitary 
surroundings, and you have a mix-up that re- 
quires some real brain work, with a combina- 
tion of luck. 

Details Veterinarians Should Know 

As a practitioner, do you know what breeds 
are black-faced and white-faced? What is the 
difference between a B-type of Merino and an 
A-type? What breeds have horns? What is 
the average weight of a sheep, and which 
breeds are the largest? How can you deter- 
mine the age of sheep in a general way? How 
would you catch a sheep for an examination? 
What is the difference between hair and wool? 
How large is the average western “band” of 
sheep? What is a “bum” lamb? Can you give 
a few details regarding the care, feeding and 
raising of sheep in general? 





For Example 

Suppose you receive a call tomorrow morn- 
ing out to Farmer Smith’s, who lives on the 
old McFeeter’s ranch, to see some sick sheep. 
Now Smith is a great sheep fan. He likes 
sheep, and has found them to be a profitable 
sideline to his farming operations. When any- 
one makes a trip to his place, he always shows 
them his sheep, and takes great pride in them. 
He has a small bunch of Shropshires, and has 
learned all he can about his particular breed, 
their history, noted family names, and many 
other interesting details. Suppose when you 
reach there, you don’t know what breed they 
belong to? Suppose the hired man asks you 
how long is the period of gestation in a ewe? 
Then, old Grandpa Smith hobbles out and asks 
you if you don’t think the worm in the foot is 
on the bum, and if blue bag in ewes can be 
cured up, and is salts as good as “ile?” Then 
as you grow dizzy, Mrs. Smith comes out and 
wants to know how is the best way to prepare 
cow’s milk for an orphan lamb, and would you 
add sugar and water or give it straight? 

Sorry You Don’t Know 

About this time you wish you had neglected 
the Elks Temple last winter long enough to 
have looked up a few of these fundamental 
facts about sheep. You try to think of a book 
or two of animal husbandry, feeds and feeding, 
sheep diseases, and veterinary pathology, and 
wonder if you know enough to talk intelligently 
to the six year old son of the Smith family. If 
you fall down now, the gossip will sweep over 
the entire neighborhood: “Well, Doc Killam 
knows all about horses and cows and hogs, but 
he don’t know beans about sheep!” Then the 
county agent steps in, recommends himself 
very highly as a sheep expert, and your prac- 
tice along that line has gone glimmering. 

Necessity Compels Attention 

The writer did not take up ovine pathology 
as a specialty, but was pushed into this work 
with a loud splash that he will never forget if 
he lives long enough to wear out two sets of 
sheep glands. When fresh out of college, and 
with a very vague idea that a sheep was a white 
animal with wool on the outside, he was sud- 
denly called to investigate an outbreak of dis- 
ease among a large band of sheep. It was forty 
miles from a railroad, and nearly a hundred to 
the nearest veterinarian. If you want to feel 
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lonesome and homesick and disgusted with the 
veterinary profession in general, picture your- 
self in the same predicament. Another thing, 
which added to the festal occasion, was that 
one of the regents of the college from which 
the writer derived his small remuneration, was 
owner of these sheep, and he wanted to know 
what ailed them. He didn’t care a whoop about 
scientific theories; he had lost four-hundred 
head already, and wanted to save the other six- 
teen-hundred. 
Saved by Plea for Time 

“Ef they was any pizen plants around here, 
I’d think it was camas, an’ if any of these here 
ranchers had it in fer us, I’d be lookin’ fer 
saltpeter or strychine,” said the camp tender 
to me. 

“We lost a couple lambs here last summer 
right on these here beddin’ grounds, but that 
was all,” added a herder. 

Then the owner looked at me like I was 
going to raise the dead, and bluntly asked: 

“What do you think it is?” 

Fortunately, the cool mountain air had stim- 
ulated my almost paralyzed cerebrum to feeble 
activity, and I sparred for time: 

“I won’t be able to say until I make a com- 
plete examination.” This was what saved me 
from getting put out on first base, because I 
knew absolutely as much what ailed the sheep 
as the wall-eyed Australian sheep dogs. If 
you have ever tried to crawl up the inguinal 
canal of a cryptorchid, and all you could pal- 
pate was “guts”, you know just exactly how 
I felt. 
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However, supper time came on, and we sat 
down to a hearty meal of sour dough biscuits, 
fried ham, canned goods and plenty of good, 
strong coffee. In a few minutes the world 
seemed a great deal brighter, but there were 
still dead sheep scattered all around us which 
took all the joy out of life. We could see in 
almost every direction snow-capped mountains, 
although the time was July, and most people— 
except the writer—were in those regions enjoy- 
ing the scenery. 


Felt Like a Pitcher with Bases Full 


To make a long story considerable shorter, 
after the first postmortem examination, we 
knew almost as much as we did before begin- 
ning the operation. Outside of getting a little 
wool and sticky blood scattered over our ears 
and pants, the autopsy findings were absolutely 
nil. True, there were blood vessels, and dis- 
colored tissues and plenty of gas, but no part 
of the carcass seemed to show any classic 
pathological conditions that would enable the 
“expert” to point them out and say: “Thar 
she it!” Nothing of the kind happened. I 
knocked in vain at the door of my so-called 
trained mind, but there was nobody at home. 
I felt like a pitcher with the bases full and 
the head of the batting list coming up. AI- 
though that was nearly fourteen years ago, 
those minutes still remain vivid in my memory. 


Black Leg,’B’Gosh! 


Thousands of other cases have come and 
gone and are forgotten, but not that one. I 
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walked over to a group of dead lambs, and 
made a bluff of examining them superficially. 
I passed my hand over the rump of one of the 
victims, and felt a crinkling of the skin, much 
like blackleg in calves. But who ever had 
heard of blackleg in sheep? It was not in the 
books, consequently it could not occur in na- 
ture. I examined more, and nearly al: had this 
peculiar “butter wrapper” crinkle. Examining 
more closely, I found clots of black blood in 
the muscles, and the loose connective tissues 
full of gaseous bubbles, just like in calves. 
Making a bold stagger, I told the owner it 
looked very much like blackleg, although it 
was a very rare and peculiar malady in sheep. 
Harangues the Awe-Stricken Throng 

Gradually, as if in a dream, the salient facts 
about this rather common bovine disease, came 
back to me, and I gave the assembled throng 
an imitation of a regular college lecture. We 
next drove the sheep over to clean bedding 
grounds, and left on horseback at dusk to the 
nearest long distance phone to order blackleg 
vaccine. 


Quick Work Saves the Day 

The next day a thousand doses of black leg 
powder, prepared. by the government, arrived, 
and we rode back to the sheep camp. How to 
prepare it for lambs and sheep was the next 
problem, but figuring a sheep ought to stand 
half the bovine dosage, we began to mix up 
1600 doses. Using a much battered tin pan 
for a mortar, a heavy spoon for a pestle, and 
spring water for a vehicle, we finally mixed it. 
I had a two cubic centimeter hypo-syringe— 
and still use it—so I roughly guessed it would 
take three-fourths of a gallon of water. 

A knowledge of the metric system, keeping 
in mind that 4000 cu.cm. makes a gallon and 
a pint is equivalent to 500, saved the day for 
quick work. 

We used an old tin can that had formerly 
contained peas, and which announced its net 
contents as one pint. 

In other words, the vaccine was perfectly 
sterile. Making a table about three feet high 
by rolling logs together, the herders and owner 
began catching sheep.and setting them up on 
the table. 

Couldn’t Decide Where to Inject the Stuff 

I had never seen a sheep immunized with 
anythirig before, so the question of where to 
vaccinate came next. Remembering where we 
had immunized hogs and dogs, I figured the 
inside of the thigh would be all right, and so 
it proved. We worked all that day and part 
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of the next, and if ever anyone’s fingers were 
sore or wrists were tired, they were only ex- 
ceeded by the backs of the herders who had 
lifted sixteen hundred heavy lambs and ewes 
up three feet. : 

Burned the Carcasses 

Then we dragged the carcasses of the de- 
ceased in a large pile, built a bon fire of 
crackling red fir and spruce boughs, and burned 
them as well as we could. The next day, after 
immunizing, several lambs were found dead, 
and I was pretty uneasy. But the day was 
bright and sunny, and the mountains full of 
feed, and they came in that evening seemingly 
contented, and only a few even limped from 
the vaccination. 

Stopped Dying Promptly 

Whether it was unadulterated luck or due to 
the vaccine, not another lamb died. Before 
long, when sheep men had an outbreak of 
trouble, they began sending for me, and in 
order to keep at all informed on the subject, it 
behooved me to learn all I could about the prac- 
tical side of sheep diseases. 

Plant Poisoning Hard to Differentiate from 
Contagions 

The most difficult problems to diagnose in 
large bands of sheep in the west, is to differ- 
entiate between an infectious disease or plant 
poisoning. Of course, it is comparatively sim- 
ple when a trainload of sheep are unloaded 
hungry and turned out on a mountain side, and 
later find death camas. It is the outbreaks 
where no apparent cause can be found, and 
where the clinical symptoms and autopsy find- 
ings are all jumbled up. Some men may be 
able to point with unerring accuracy what the 
trouble may be from the pathological findings, 
but the writer is not one of those geniuses. 

Breed Susceptibility Varies 

In order to examine sick sheep intelligently, 
in addition to your veterinary training, you 
should have a fair knowledge of the~breeds and 
their various peculiarities. For example, we 
find much blindness among Cotswolds, due to 
their long forelocks. Snuffles is extremely 
common among Lincolns. Romneys are very 
free from foot troubles. 

Just like we expect to find sore legs in Shire 
horses that are very difficult to cure, we-find 
different ailments in certain breeds of sheep. 

Other Determining Factors 

The sex is another factor. In a band‘ of 
bucks or wethers, we will usually find*a*large 
amount of urinary troubles. 
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Rabies in ewes is noticeable by the sexual ex- 
citement. 

Stomach worms in lambs by the small bunch 
under the jaws, and the extremely “white paper 
skin.” 

Seasons have much to do with helping our 
diagnosis. In the winter and spring, comes 
stercoremia or auto-intoxication among preg- 
nant ewes, due to lack of exercise and avoidance 
of drinking cold water. 

Turn a bunch of sheep into a buckwheat 
field in the warm days of early autumn, and you 
will soon see a violent rash. 

In the spring, in the lambing season, a ewe 
may lose her lambs, contract blue bag, over- 
come this ailment, but large patches of wool 
fall out, and the tenderfoot quarantines it for 
scabies. Said tenderfoot thus gains the undy- 
ing enmity of the sheep owner. 

An anmial may become very lame, and it 
may be foot rot, either of a contagious or 
simple type, or due to a complete closure of 
the small opening just between the clefts of the 
hoof. 

Out’on the range, lambs may be found dead 
or unconscious. This may be due to malignant 
edema, blackleg, tetanus, or being hit on the 
head byasmall rock rolling down the mountain 
side. 

In certain localities, “big head” is prevalent, 
although the cause is not known at present. 

In others milk curdle has been found, and 
subsides at a different altitude. 

There are dozens of problems among sheep 
that have not even been investigated, that will 
make interesting studies if they ever are. 

Poisons—both of vegetable and mineral ori- 
gin—claims a large toll, perhaps only second to 
predatory animals in the west. 

In the middle west, comes internal sili 
and various diseases of the hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia type. 

The Illinois or Iowa veterinarian is con- 
fronted by different problems encountered in 
Idaho or Texas or New York. 

Dosage and Administration of Medicine 

Another thing to keep in mind is the dosage 
of medicines. Roughly speaking about one- 
fourth the equine amount may be safely given. 
It should be well diluted, and given with great 
care, or mechanical pneumonia will be the fruit 
of your exertions. Backing a sheep into a 
corner, raise the head just high enough so the 
liquid will not run out the mouth, and give 
very slowly either from a bottle, rubber hose 
or syringe. 
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Electuaries Best for Sheep 
Electuaries are the safest to leave a client to 
administer. Hypodermic medication may be 
given between the thighs, axillae or below the 
ears, but the axillae will be found very con- 
venient. 
Read Sheep Paper 


When one resides in a community where 
there are a number of sheep raised, even if 
only in small bands, it is a good idea to sub- 
scribe to some paper dealing in the subject. 
The American Sheep Breeder, published in Chi- 
cago, at one dollar per year, wi)! help keep one 
posted along this line. With sheep and wool 
rapidly advancing in value, you will find it will 
pay you in the long run to keep step with these 
subjects. Clients who own sheep are usually 
good pay, and the writer has found fewer dead- 
beats among them than any other class of ani- 
mal owners. 


This article has been written more or less 
from the personal side of practice, and it has 
been my aim to keep away from ultra-scientific 
nomenclature. Learn to express yourself 
simply to the sheep man. Know your subject, 
and it won’t be long until they will be saying 
among themselves: “He knows his business 
all right.” If you do not know what is the 
matter, be frank about it, and your courage and 
honesty will be admired. There was only one 
man who never made a mistake, and he died 
before he was born. Give the best you can, 
make a good, reasonable charge for it, and 
always give a doubtful prognosis, as well as 
the same kind of a diagnosis. 

List of Common Sheep Ailments 

To recapitulate: When you are called out to 
see some sheep disease outbreak, you will very 
likely run into one of the following classes: 

1. Infectious disease, such as hemorrhagic 
septicemia, blackleg, tetanus, malignant edema, 
anthrax, rabies, foot-rot, sheep pox, caseous 
lymphadenitis, or some newly introduced mal- 
ady to this country. In suspicious cases, take 
no chances, but call in state or federal officials, 
and send specimens into the nearest laboratory. 

2. Non-contagious diseases, such as di- 
gestive, pulmonary or urinary disorders. 

3. Parasites, either external, as_ scabies, 
ticks, lice, maggots, and internal, as lung 
worms, stomach worms, fluke, gids or estrus 
ovis. 

4. Poisons—mostly of vegetable origin. 

But don’t forget the old sheep man’s classi- 
fication, and you will not go far wrong! 











Liability of Veterinary Surgeon for Injury to 
Animal Caused by Negligence in Throwing 
Preparatory to Administering Treatment. 

The veterinarian, in the treatment of the larger 
animals, must of necessity upon occasion resort 
to hobbling and throwing, and where an animal 
is vicious or unruly it is obvious that this opera- 
tion may be attended by some danger. The 
question then, of the liability, for injury to an 
animal in a situation of this kind, is one that 
any practitioner may upon occasion be called upon 
to face, and appears to be of interest to veteri- 
narians in general. 

And in this connection, it may be stated broadly 
that, by the weight of authority, a veterinarian 
assumes the same liability for injury to an animal 
caused by negligence in throwing as he does in 
any other operation undertaken. It also appears, 
that neither will the fact that the throwing of the 
animal was but preparatory to another operation, 
excuse him if it appears that his negligence in 
performing this act was the cause of the injury. 

This phase of the law of liability, as applied 
to veterinary surgeons, was passed upon in Sta- 
ples vs. Stead, 167 Ala. 241, in an interesting and 
instructive manner. The facts and circumstances 
which culminated in the action were not given 
very fully in the report, but appear to have been, 
in the main, as follows: 

Animal Injured in Throwing 

The defendant, a veterinarian, was employed to 
treat a spavin upon a horse owned by the plain- 
tiff. In preparation for the application of the 
cautery the horse was thrown, and, it appears, 
that the animal died a few hours thereafter. The 
death of the animal was attributed to a rupture 
of the diaphran caused either by the manner in 
which it was thrown or by its struggles during 
the application of the cautery. 

The plaintiff thereafter brought the instant 
action for damages against the defendant, alleg- 
ing that the death of the horse was caused by his 
negligence. The defendant defended the action 
on the grounds, among other things, that as there 
was no negligence shown in the treatment, i. e., the 
application of the cautery, he should not be held 
liable. In other words, the defendant appears 
to have contended that as the horse was injured 
during the preparatory operation, of hobbling and 
throwing, liability should not attach to him for 
the injury sustained. 

Court Finds Defendant Guilty 
Upon the trial of the cause there was evidence 


Law for the Veterinarian 


By Leslie Childs 





to the effect that the horse was thrown upon the 
side of a hill, which was, it appears, unsuited 
for the purpose. There was also evidence that 
because of this the horse was thrown in an un- 
necessarily violent manner. Upon this evidence 
the trial in the lower court resulted in a judg- 
ment against the defendant. 
Reversed by Supreme Court 

An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Alabama where in passing upon the contention of 
the defendant, that he should not be held liable 
for the injury sustained by the horse during the 
preparatory operation of hobbling and throwing, 
it was, among other things, said. 

Hobbling and Throwing Held Part of 
Treatment 

“But to bind and throw the animal was a part 
of the treatment undertaken on the advice and 
under the direction of the defendant, and is 
necessarily resorted to in cases where the animal 
is unruly or violent, as the jury might have in- 
ferred was the case here. We do not doubt that 
the complaint authorizes a recovery on proof of 
negligence or unskillfulness in causing the animal 
to be thrown so as to produce its death in a way 
which ought to have been anticipated as a prob- 
able result. 

“Such result does sometimes follow, it seems, 
where there has been no lack of care and skill. 
But in this case there was evidence which may 
well have afforded inference that the place select- 
ed for throwing the horse—being on the side of 
a hill, whereas a level spot was available—was 
so unsuited to the purpose as to cause the horse 
to be thrown with unusual and unnecessary vio- 
lence, thereby causing its injury and death. 

“Whether, therefore, the death of the animal 
resulted from negligence, or was an accident, in- 
evitable because not to be foreseen in the exer- 
cise of due care and skill, was a question which 
the court properly submitted to the decision of 
the jury. * * *” 

As has been noted, the trial of the cause in 
the lower court resulted in a judgment against 
the defendant, the veterinarian. The Supreme 
Court, however, after the review of the evidence 
outlined above, turned to a consideration of other 
evidence, and reversed the judgment of the lower 
court. This on the grounds that certain evidence, 
which is not material to this paper, was improp- 
erly admitted upon the trial of the cause. 

General Rule of the Case Stated 
This reversal, however, of the judgment of the 
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sion will be of interest and value to other veter- 


inarians who are located in other cities. 
lower court in no way detracts from the clear 
statement of the law, in situations of this kind, 
as outlined in the opinion given above. From 
the language of the court, when taken in connec- 
tion with the facts involved, it is clear that a 
veterinarian cannot hope to escape liability for 
injury caused by negligence in throwing an ani- 
mal preparatory to another operation or treatment. 
It is no doubt true, as noted in the opinion of 
the court quoted from, that there may arise oc- 
casions in which an animal may be injured in 
throwing which cannot be blamed upon the vet- 
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erinarian in charge. Cases of accidents pure and 
simple, which the exercise of the utmost care 
could not have avoided, and in such instances 
there would of course be no liability attach to 
the veterinary surgeon. 

However, in the light of the foregoing Ala- 
bama decision, it is plain that the responsibility 
extends through all the phases of the treatment 
of a case once undertaken. And that, if injury 
to an animal results from his negligence in any 
part of the treatment, directly under his control, 
even though it is but preparatory to the main 
operation or treatment, he may be compelled to 
assume liability therefor. 





Ft. Wayne Business Men Discuss the 
Veterinary Profession 


By Frank H. Williams, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


a ae dinner table is the meeting place for 
the Business Men’s Give-and-Take Club, 


a middle western organization of live wire 
young business and professional men, which 
meets every now and then and discusses busi- 
ness and professional topics of interest to the 
various members. Many of the things said at 
these meetings contain ideas and suggestions 
which would be helpful and interesting to other 
men in the same line of business as the topic 
under discussion and so it is with the thought 
in mind that various veterinarians will find it 
valuable to learn about the things said when 
their profession was recently discussed at the 
club, that the report of this meeting is given 
in this article. 


It should be stated that the club gets its 
name from the fact that the members give and 
take advice and ideas and suggestions from one 
another and it should also be stated that the 
membership includes representatives from these 
lines: Veterinary medicine, the law, depart- 
ment store manager, medicine, music store 
proprietor, jeweler, hardware merchant, florist, 
funeral director, etc. 


Here, then, are the main points brought out 
at a recent meeting of the club when the topic 
of the veterinary profession was up for dis- 
cussion: 


The Retail Baker—“I suppose that our busi- 
ness is one of the very few local businesses 
which still uses, horses for delivery purposes. 
We still use horses because an exhaustive in- 


vestigation has shown us that it is cheaper 
in the long run for us to use horses than it 
is to use auto delivery trucks. It is cheaper 
for a number of years. In the first place 
our delivery wagons make a tremendous num- 
ber of stops and starts each day and this we 
found eats up gasoline to beat the cards. Also 
it takes more time to stop and start an auto 
than it does to stop and start a horse and that 
makes it harder for the deliverymen to cover 
their routes. Also the horses get to know the 
routes and will stop and start themselves at 
the right houses with hardly-a word from the 
drivers and this enables the drivers to get out 
and walk around from house to house while 
the horses keep pace with them. 

“All this, as I say, has convinced us that it 
is cheaper and better for us to deliver goods 
with horse drawn wagons than it is to use 
motor trucks. 

“And because we own and operate eight 
horses we would naturally think that we were 
a pretty good field for the veterinarian. You’d 
think that in this day and age when. business 
comes to the hustler that some veterinarian 
would be coming around to see us or call us 
up on the phone every now and then to find out 
if we needed any help from him. But such 
isn’t the case at all. No veterinarian ever calls 
us up. We always have to call up the horse 
doctor when we want him. 

“And I’m sure that if some veterinarian 
would make us a proposition to call and look 
our horses over every month or so for a set 
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fee per month that we’d hook up with him at 
once and—” 

The Veterinarian—‘“I’ll get your signature on 
the dotted line right after you get through 
talking.” 

The Retail Baker (laughing)—“I mean just 
what I say in spite of this attempt to rush me 
and I’m convinced that if more veterinarians 
operated on this plan of a monthly fee for ex- 
amining the horses that they could get con- 
siderably more business.” 

The Department Store Manager—“At our 
store we find that one of our very best bets 
is to keep track of all of the customers we can 
get the names and addresses of and to then 
get after them by phone, direct mail advertis- 
ing or personal calls in an effort to get more 
business from them. This going after the 
business of people who have already patronized 
the store always brings in good results. 

“I’m wondering how many veterinarians also 
go after business in the same way. I wonder 
how many of them keep records of their for- 
mer customers and check up on these records 
every now and then to see which of the cus- 
tomers have patronized them recently and 
which haven’t and I’m wondering how many 
of the veterinarians then go after the non- 
patronizers and ask them for their business 
again. It strikes me that this would be a 
splendid way of keeping business up to the 
point that it should be.” 

The Men’s Clothier—‘“If I were a veterinarian 
I’d make out a list of all the horse owners 
in my territory and then in some way or other 
I’d get in touch with every person on this 
list and make friends with him and so be pretty 
sure of getting some of his business when he 
was in need of a veterinarian’s services. I 
sure wouldn’t pass up any bets with the use 
of horses becoming more restricted and with 
competition as keen as it is in the veterinary 
profession.” 

The Hardware Merchant—“It has struck me 
since the topic for this meeting was announced 
that it ought to be a splendid bet for the 
veterinarian who is seeking to extend his prac- 
tice, to promote a horse show for his terri- 
tory. Even though there is a county fair at 
which horses are exhibited, the veterinarian 
could put over a horse show to good success. 

“Nowadays with the increasing use of saddle 
horses by society people a horse show would 
be welcomed in many communities if there 
were prizes for high jumpers, for the best pac- 
ers and so on. The show could be made to 
be a regular society event. The prizes could 
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be put up by local horse breeders, 
makers and local merchants. And the veteri- 
narian could get himself elected president of 
the affair or could have some important office 
in the show. 

“In this way the veterinarian would at once 
put himself into a very prominent position in 
the community and he would at once be get- 
ting a lot of splendid publicity for himself 
which would be immensely helpful in swinging 
more business his way. And to work up such 
a show would put him in touch with a large 
number of horse owners and people who were 
interested in horses and all this would be sure 
to bring him more business. 

“I don’t think that it would take any tre- 
mendous amount of time or effort to put this 
stunt over and, surely, the results would be 
worth all the time and effort expended.” 

The Florist—“I’m a great believer in the 
value of publicity in getting business and so 
it strikes me that it would be a splendid stunt 
for the veterinarian to get as._much publicity 
as he could in the local papers. 

“And it seems to me that it would be a com- 
paratively easy matter for the veterinarian to 
get some good publicity by the simple method 
of running a column devoted to horses in one 
of the local papers. Most papers carry very 
little news about horses while they run a lot 
of news about automobiles and so they would 
probably welcome some authoritative local 
horse news especially as the running of such 
news would give them the chance for soliciting 
advertising from feed barns, horse breeders, 
harness manufacturers and dealers and so on. 

“The paper, of course, would run the news 
under the veterinarian’s name and the column 
might appear once a week on Saturday or 
Sunday. 

“In this way the veterinarian would at once 
mark himself as the horse authority for his 
entire territory and the people interested in 
horses would send him horse news and call him 
to tell him about things they wanted in his 
column. And in this way he would be getting 
into constant touch with a great number of 
people who were much interested in horses. 
All of which would, unquestionably, be a big 
help to the veterinarian in getting business.” 

The Veterinarian—“And all of which, I am 
sure, has given me some splendid ideas which 
I can use to good profit in my business.” 

And it is hoped that just as this discussion 
was of benefit to the veterinarian who is a 
member of this club, the report of the discus- 
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Thoughts on Progress from Oklahoma 


By H. D. Greeder, Enid, Oklahoma 


ERHAPS what I have to say will be sad- 

ly out of keeping with your ideas. Per- 
haps I may present some original ones and 
drive some of them home. 

Questions relating to higher aims and attain- 
ments of the veterinarian whose pathway is 
labelled “EDUCATION”, have been very 
actively discussed in the past few years. Vet- 
erinary medicine will never be a closed chapter 
of human knowledge but it must be progres- 
sive; it must move towards truth and away 
from error. 

Higher Standard Timely and Wise 

When the federal government about a 
decade ago enforced a minimum standard of 
education for veterinary students, outlined 
uniform curricula, and definite methods of 
teaching and training for those who were to 
teach candidates for veterinary service in 
federal departments, it evidently had in mind 
a desire to put veterinary schools on an edu- 
cational equality with other professional insti- 
tutions, so that not only the government 
veterinarian but also the practitioner would 
become better qualified to protect the live- 
stock industry; and so that our improved effi- 
ciency would justify recognition from the 
stockman and general public. 

Today it is conceded that the step was a 
wise one. Everywhere there is more profes- 
sional interest, not the interest of a part of 
the veterinary profession, but the whole pro- 
fession, the practical, concrete interests of 
every man who is a real veterinarian not only 
by virtue of his diploma or state license, but 
by virtue of the fact that his mind, his war 
his life are bound up in his work. 

A Sermon on Moral Ethics 

Let us preserve this professional interest, 
this sense of conscience and responsibility, this 
spirit of loyalty to the profession, this progress 
of legitimate veterinary medicine which im- 
plies everything that is lawful, rightful and 
righteous. We need it to make us secure in 
our work, to hold our own with other pro- 
fessions, to protect us against unfair competi- 
tion and to overcome ingratitude and lack of 
appreciation still lingering in some quarters. 

It is gratifying to note the slow but sure 
disappearance of the traditional horse doctor, 
the man who knows little about structure and 
function, the man who is generally unable to 
recognize deviations from the normal struc- 
tural and functional standards, the man who 


lays no stress on cause and effect nor on ra- 
tional preventive and therapeutic measures, the 
man who cares nothing about the vast expanse 
of natural sciences which constitute a veteri- 
nary education and thus frequently typifies 
dishonesty, superstition, ignorance and _indif- 
ference and who thrives on those vulgar traits 
of the human mind that seem everlasting. 
Yet, I have no particular quarrel with the man 
without much scientific training if he applies 
approved methods of healing honestly and in- 
telligently. The sun shines over the good and 
the bad, the wise and the ignorant, over 
veterinarians and quacks in and out of the 
profession. Perhaps the best of us are none 
too good and the worst have a spark of 
nobility in them if we seek it out. 

But charitable sentiment should not apply 
to that class of pretenders who deliberately 
slander the veterinary profession and its mem- 
bers by words and deeds. 

There are many types, some of them per- 
haps decorated with diplomas or state licenses. 
Their methods may differ, their motives may 
not be altogether the same but the damage 
they do is identical. 

They use that cowardly warfare, waiting in 
ambush, gossiping in suggestive criticism or 
stories at the expense of their competitors. 

They cunningly deny others the benefit of 
any doubt and are always prepared to place 
an interrogation point after the good others do. 

They destroy peace and happiness by rob- 
bing their competitor of that which does not 
enrich them but leaves the other poor. But 
let us allow the harsh word to die on our 
lips; the thinking masses will eventually form 
a line of demarcation between the clean, de- 
cent, broad-minded veterinarian, the irrecon- 
cilable enemy to sham and pretense on the 
one hand and the, charlatan, rascal and in- 
competent on the other. 

Knowledge Alone Not Sufficient 


Scientific progress is not accomplished by 
the mere accumulation of knowledge, by a 
splendid array of shiny instruments or a 
richly decorated office, but follows only when 
it is properly utilized. 

While it may be true that success in practice 
comes first to those whose appearance and 
equipment impress their patrons, there must 
be evidence of willingness to study new meth- 
ods and to bring new research work into the 
field, and there must be definiteness of purpose 
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B-D PRODUCTS 


Made for the Profession 


CHAMPION 
VETERINARY THERMOMETERS 


WITH METAL RING TOP 


(Patent Pending) 








THIS EXCLUSIVE 
B-D FEATURE 
REDUCES BREAKAGE 


CHAMPION THERMOMETERS 
are furnished with hard rubber or 
safety metal cases with chain when 
desired. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL DEALERS 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Makers of B-D Veterinary Thermometers, Champion Syringes and Needles, 
Monarch Milking Tubes and B-D Cattle Specialties. 
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and action. There must be an understanding 
of +he new things in preventive and curative 
veterinary medicine. 

It is a social obligation to be efficient and 
efficiency implies not only knowledge of facts 
but also a spirit that reflects ability and readi- 
ness to impart it to others and to enlighten 
the people as a whole. 

The mere fact that we are familiar with the 
nature, cause, the pathology, bacteriology and 
course of diseases affecting domesticated ani- 
mals does not in itself help veterinary service. 
We must know how to arouse sufficient inter- 
est to secure a harmonious enforcement of 
sanitary measures by the public, of the public 
and for the public. 


Public Cooperation Significant 

In the eradication of preventable diseases in 
livestock every intelligent owner must be 
taught to co-operate, perhaps to even sustain 
losses. 

We may understand the methods by which 
a disease can be controlled, but our knowledge 
would be futile and negligible if the adoption 
and execution of control measures were 
economically unsound. 

I believe that the benefit from campaigns 
and propaganda aiming to acquaint the farm- 
er, the legislator and the public with the 
fundamental principles of the science of pre- 
ventive veterinary medicine, is a very impor- 
tant factor in the progress of animal hus- 
bandry and does immensely improve the look- 
out of veterinary medicine. 


Unity of Purpose and Action Predicted and 
Advised 


It seems logical to suppose that the day is 
not far off when a comprehensive understand- 
ing between. state and federal authorities of 
the entire nation will be effected and projected 
into a well organized system of district, zone 
field and circuit veterinarians; each unit or in- 
dividual answerable to the one higher up and 
each one performing specific duties and func- 
tions within his jurisdiction and_ territory; 
properly invested with authority to inspect and 
test livestock in regard to the possible pres- 
ence, source or cause of disease, and to estab- 
lish quarantine in connection -therewith. 

Perhaps the plan should include the inspec- 
tion of slaughter houses and rendering plants 
which at present are operating under no 
supervision as to sanitation. 

With no desire to trench upon the rights 
of the veterinarian devoting himself exclusive- 


ly to the private practise of his profession and 
discharging his responsibilities faithfully and 
honestly to those who seek his advice and 
counsel, I believe that the adoption of a na- 
tion-wide veterinary sanitary and _ control 
system, effectively organized and _ capably 
directed, properly co-related and co-ordinated 
would be a far reaching contribution to human 
welfare and to the country’s resources. 

There is plenty of evidence on hand where 
federal and state authorities have joined hands 
in co-operative plans, not only in regulatory 
and control work for the suppression and con- 
trol of diseases in livestock, but in the dis- 
semination of educational features, the results 
of which have been satisfactory and fully sus- 
tain the practicability and effectiveness of such 
a system. 

I do not desire to center thought on any 
innovation, individual interests or professional 
desiderata entailing readjustments unless they 
contribute to a great national effectiveness 
and to the success of a better day. There can 
be no criticism in such movements if our 
theories are sound and ambitions unselfish. 


Claire Windsor and “Teddy” the Famous 
Movie Dog, Said to be the Smartest Dog 
Living —International Photo 
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For digestive disturbances 
in dairy cattle 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast a positive corrective 


means, are steadily gaining favor. 
Fieischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast acts on 
this principle. Developed especially as 
a corrective food for animals, it offers 
a remarkably effective means of treat- 
ing stomach troubles and intestinal dis- 
orders in all kinds of domestic stock. 


In a prominent veterinarian’s practice 
An interesting example of the results 
obtained with Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast is contained in the following let- 
ter from a prominent veterinarian, Dr. 
H. C. Groff of Cushing, Oklahoma. 

“I have found that the administration 
of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast to 
cattle that are sick with digestive dis- 
turbances come back to their normal 
milk flow sooner than those that do 
not have it. It should be given to 
cows that are on official test. I would 
advise one tablespoonful mixed with 
every feed. 

“Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast not 
only supplies an essential vitamin, but 


PRICES 
1 to 10 cans $2.00 per can 
10 ity 20 “ 1.95 “ Ltd 
_20 it) 40 “ 1.90 “ ity 
Over 40 “ ae. 
(Add 50c per can if outside 
U.S.) 
Any number of cans de- 
livered direct to you, trans- 
portation charges prepaid. 





using coupon below or ordering from any Fleisch- 
mann agent in over 1000 cities. 











aids greatly in digestion. And as every 
dairyman knows, a cow must digest her 
food readily to be able to give large 
quantities of milk and butter fat.” 


For daily feeding 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, used 
regularly for fermenting the feed of cat- 
tle, hogs, and poultry, insures the proper 
assimilation of food and the elimination 
of waste, The result, of course, is 
faster growth, better health and greater 
vigor in flock and herd. Experience in 
your practice with Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast will induce you to recom- 
mend it to your clients for daily feed- 
ing to their stock. 

We are now prepared to make imme- 
diate delivery, direct to you, of Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast, in 2% pound 
cans, by prepaid express or parcel post. 
Mail the coupon today! Complete di- 
rections with every can. Free booklets 
on request. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE DRY YEAST 





r. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. D-132 
701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y., or 

327 South La Salle Street. Chicago, IIl., or 

941 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif., or 

314 Bell Street, Seattle, Wash. 


Please send me 


Enclosed find $ 
2% pound cans of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, 


postage prepaid. 

Send me your book on raising pigs, cattle and horses 
on yeast-fermented feeds. 

Send me your book on raising poultry on yeast- 
fermented feeds. 
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Zootechnic Notes 


By E. Merillat, Associate Editor 


Nearly 5,000,000 hogs were slaughtered in es- 
tablishments operated under federal inspection, 
during March, 1923. This breaks all previous 
March records by almost 1,000,000 head. 





That we are wasteful in our methods is shown 
by the report that the average weekly loss from 
bruising of hogs at the So. St. Paul market from 
February 17 to March 24, 1923, was $18,129.75. 


HORSE AND MULE TWINS 














The mare shown in the illustration was bred 
to a jack May 4, 1921 and then to a stallion 19 
days later. April 30, 1922 she gave birth to a 
mule and a horse colt. This interesting family 
is the property of J. A. Tuck, Frazier, Missouri. 
The photograph was submitted by Dr. E. A. 
Shikes of Dearborn, Missouri, who reports that 
the twins, now yearlings, are in good health and 
thrifty. 


/ 


SHORTAGE OF HORSES IMMINENT 


Information reported from veterinarians and 
others indicate that there are mighty few colts 
born this spring.” There is a scarcity of breeding 
sires, mares, colts and mules reported from almost 
every part of the country, and while machinery 
may increase to fill the gap there is bound to 
be such a constant demand for horses that horse 
breeding promises to look like a sure profit for 
those who will produce animals suitable for the 
opening market. The veterinarian who encour- 
ages horse breeding now is giving the right hunch 
to his patrons. 


Animals born without a thyroid gland or 
with thyroid insufficiency become dwarfs. A 
child may become an idiot. The thyroid con- 
trols the development of the fetus. 








It is estimated that 70% to 75% of human 
ailments get no medical attendance whatever. In 
the case of animals the percentage is probably 
higher. In any event the figures indicate that 
both medical and veterinary professions have a 
poor sales force. 





APPALLING DECREASE IN RUSSIAN 
HORSES 


Before the war Russia could boast of having 
the largest horse population in the world. The 
pre-war statistics showed 35,000,000 head while 
those of 1922 list only 15,416,400, a decrease of 
more than half. The horse industry has suf- 
fered from continuous drafts for military pur- 
poses and from the ravages of glanders and 
other diseases. According to a report of the 
soviet commissariat of agriculture the raising 
of horses had dwindled to a very low ebb. In 
the province of Samara which once had over 
900,000 horses the number is now given as 
only 180,000. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ON HORSE 
BREEDING 


Market prices for good horses have been 
better this spring than for several years, and 
the demand for breeding stock is strong. In 
22 states there are 19,000 stallions of which 
approximately 15,000 are purebreds. In 1921 
there were 23,000 stallions of which less than 74 
percent were purebred, showing that there 
was a numerical loss but a quality gain. 

Eighteen states having an enrollment of 
6,060 jacks. in 1921 had only 5,086 in 1922, a 
decrease of 16 percent. . In these states jacks 
constitute 28.8 percent of the total sires. Com- 
parable figures from 11 of these states show 
that the percentage of purebred jacks has in- 
creased from 29 percent in 1914 to 74 percent 
in 1922. 

At the end of 1922 there were 203,000 fewer 
horses in the United States than at the be- 
ginning of the year but the same period show- 
ed an increase of 39,000 mules.—Press Service, 
U. S. Dept. Agr. 
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What Users Say Concerning 
The Therapeutic Value of 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


Although for years breeders and farmers have realized that buttermilk fed 
hogs always were healthier and thriftier, it was not until Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
made buttermilk conveniently available that the true medicinal qualities of butter- 
milk became apparent. 


Recent articles and essays from leading veterinarians bear directly on the value 
of buttermilk in Necrotic Enteritis and other stomach and intestinal disorders. Two 
recent letters from customers who have discovered these values are given below. 


“My fall pigs were suffering from Ne- 
crotic Enteritis for about three weeks and “We have fed 1% barrels of Semi-Solid 
several had died. Since I started feeding Buttermilk and will say it is the best and 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk, I have not lost an- cheapest feed we ever had. We just sold 
other pig and the entire herd is now our fall pigs to a cattle feeder for quite 
thrifty and healthy. My neighbors now a little more than we could get on the 
use Semi-Solid to cure Necrotic Enteritis in open market. Our brood sows averaged 
their herds. Our veterinarian is recom- to raise 8 pigs to the litter this spring. 
mending Semi-Solid to all the farmers They were fed Semi-Solid Buttermilk dur- 
around here whose pigs have Necrotic ing pregnancy.” Mar. 3, 1923. J. W. Wag- 
Enteritis. Send me six barrels more.” goner & Son, Green City, Mo., breeders of 
Jan. 6, 1923. Walter L. Nash, R. F. D. 8, Shorthorns and Durocs. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARE) 


is pure creamery buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed to point of maximum medi- 
cinal value per pound and ‘is prepared in containers ranging from | gallon to 500 
pounds, 

For the veterinarian’s use, we put up a case of six I-gallon cans selling for 
$4.00 F. O. B. Chicago. This gives the veterinarian a small, immediately available 
supply for the use of his clients. Twenty-eight factories assure low freight costs 
and the ability to secure Semi-Solid Buttermilk from convenient points. 

Write today for full information on the value of Semi-Solid and the name of 
nearest dealer from whom your clients can quickly get their supply. 


Consolidated Products Company 
4750 Sheridan Road, Room 758, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE DRINK THAT KEEPS THEM HEALTH 
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Skimmed milk contains vitamins, protein, and 
sugar of milk—the king of carbohydrates. 


The protein of milk is the king of all nitro- 
genous food ingredients. 


Skimmed milk has a higher percentage of 
protein than whole milk, and has three-fourths 
as many calories. 


The increased consumption of dairy products, 
particularly butter and whole milk, in the United 
States during the last year is indicative of a 


realization of the food value of those products 


by the consuming public. 


There is a rather rapidly increasing demand 
in the United States for a sweet cream butter. 
This product is made from sweet cream and has 
a creamier flavor and better keeping qualities than 
an acid cream butter. 

Self feeders for swine saves time, permits a 
choice of feed, provides a natural method of 
full feeding, usually insures more rapid and 
economical gain by preventing gorging and en- 
couraging more thorough mastication and more 
frequent eating and is conducive to health of the 
swine and better sanitation. 


ZOOTECHNIC NOTES 








A purebred cow is naturally a little better milk- 
producing machine than a grade, but like a high- 
class piece of machinery, it also needs better 
care and scientific management. 





Buttermilk, according to reports from the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, actually proves 
to be a remedy in many cases for coccidiosis, the 
most dreaded of chick diseases. 


In marking the ears of pigs for identification 
always use the posterior border of the concha. 
Marks on the posterior border are not unsightly 
while slits along the anterior border always 
disfigure the animal. 


The following table gives the average composi- 
tion of milk from the different breeds of dairy 
cows: 


Breed Solids % Fat % 
oe, SR aN Bea, 14.70 B55 
Gasrnsey: i. 5.) s055% 14.71 5.16 
ROR io hk asa cccn « 14.50 4.60 
og, a 13.38 4.05 
PENNING: 5 wicca ovis oe 12.61 3.66 
Lo eat ee ab 11.85 3.42 





THE YOUNGEST BOVINE MOTHER 














This juvenile mother was just 14 months and 2 days old when she brought her first-born 








into the world. She is a cross between a grade Hereford and grade Jersey. The mother was 
turned out to be weaned with a Hereford bull past six years old as a pasture companion. The 
bull is my own property and I helped to deliver the calf, so I know this to be a true statement. 


Camden, West Va. 





J. L. Gissy, D. V. M. 
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MURPHY’S © 


MINERAL FEEDS 


Two Money-making Ways in which Murphy’s Mineral Feed 
Helps the Veterinary Practitioner 


First by assisting you in building up vigorous, big-boned health in 
the animals entrusted to your care. 


Second in acting as our sales director in your community and secur- 
ing and managing crews of salesmen. 


K-O FOR CATTLE. Reduces abortion and sterility; overcomes 
acidity in the milk; largely prevents goitre; enables cows to drop 
strong healthy calves with a fine thick ‘‘fur’’ to protect them against 
pneumonia. Increases milk supply remarkably; lengthens time of 
productive milking; costs only about 30c per month per animal. 


S-O FOR SWINE. A Bone-builder. Gives the hog a larger frame, 
more stretch, enabling it to put on more flesh and fat. Thirty 
pounds increased gain in the first six months is usual. Corrects 
perverted appetite. Assists sows to farrow more and larger, 
healthier pigs—free from rickets, scours, worms, hairlessness or 
other pig troubles. Hogs root less, grow faster with less general 
feed. Saving in corn alone more than pays the 7c per month that 


S-O costs. 
P-O FOR POULTRY. Decreases loss of baby chicks. Builds 


stronger frames, bringing bird to maturity in less time. Builds up 
high resistance to disease. Increases egg production 25 to 50%. 


Products So Worthy and So Widely Approved 
by Men in Authority That Any Veterinarian 
May Be Proud to Act as Our Local Sales 


Director—With Profit to Himself and Vast 
Benefit to All His Customers. 


Write for our proposition. 


Murphy Products Co. 


Delavan, Wisc. 
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Veterinary Conference at the University 
of Pennsylvania 


HE annual veterinary conference at the 
University of Pennsylvania held on Febru- 


ary 27 and 28 was very successful and well 
attended. Over 150 veterinarians, mostly from 
Pennsylvania but many from adjoining states 
(N. J., N. Y., Del., Md., R. 1.), registered. 

Demonstration of the Regional Anatomy of the 
Chicken by Drs. W. J. Lentz and E. T. Booth 
was the first subject of the opening session. 
The title is misleading because in the dozen or 
more birds dissected one learned besides the 
anatomy much of the physiology of ovulation, 
digestion and respiration. The discussion of the 
specimens was very instructive, and paved the 
way for the presentation of the following papers. 

Chicken Pox Discussed 

Dr. Fred Boerner Jr., of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Animal Industry, spoke on “Chicken 
Pox and Related Diseases”. His remarks were 
illustrated by lantern slides from which the 
differential diagnosis was made clear. His ex- 
perience with vaccines in chicken pox on 2197 
cases and 3274 controls led him to conclude that 
vaccines were useless. 

In discussing this paper, Dr. Goldhaft, of Vine- 
land, N. J., said chicken pox is not feared by 
poultry husbandmen when pullets are on range 
because then the mortality is low and that some 
introduce the disease at that time so that an im- 
munity which will protect them when housed and 


laying may be acquired’ He also said in speak- 
ing of bacillary white diarrhoea that many flocks 
in New England were advertised as accredited 


.free from the disease; that their eggs for hatch- 


ing and birds are safe to introduce into other 
flocks. 


Avian Tuberculosis by Dr. Stubbs 


Dr. E. L. Stubbs of the Pennsylvania bureau of 
animal industry spoke on Avian Tuberculosis. 
He said the abdominal lesions predominate in the 
following order, first the liver, then the spleen and 
lastly the intestines. The diagnosis is made by 
autopsy on individuals and by the intradermal 
test on flocks. Dr. Stubbs had a demonstration 
showing several birds with a pronounced reaction 
to the test. The injection is made in the wattle. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Pulmonary Form 

In the afternoon, Dr. F. S. Jones of the depart- 
ment of animal pathology, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, presented “Pneumonia in 
a Dairy Herd Attributed to Bacillus Bovisepticus”. 
In this outbreak, Dr. Jones pointed out that on 
post mortem he found the spleen and kidneys 
sterile but the organisms were found in the lungs, 
from which he concluded that all pneumonias of 
cattle are not hemorrhagic septicemia as is usually 
thought. The paper was well discussed by Dr. 
Johnson of Lancaster, Pa., and others. As usual, 
the value of vaccines in hemorrhagic septicemia 
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Professor John W. Adams, Professor of Surgery in the Veterinary Department of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, and His Surgical Class. 
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‘Everybody Wants to be a Veterinarian” 





The Farm Adviser. 

The Live Stock Man. 

The Serum Laboratory Owner. 
The Serum Producer. 

The Serum Distributor. 

The Serum Salesman. 


The Veterinarian is the most popular man on earth. 
Everybody wants to be one. 


CORN BELT SERUM CO., INC., 


East St. Louis, U. S. A. 























Veterinary Biological Products 


Prepared by 


THE GILLILAND LABORATORIES 


MARIETTA, PENNA. 


TETANUS ANTITOXIN MALLEIN 
TUBERCULIN Subcutaneous 
Sube Intra-Palpebral 
coe a Ophthalmic 
h 3 In Disc Form 
Op ray a In Liquid Form 
In Liquid Form ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SERUM 


ANTIRABIC TREATMENT 


(Pasteur Method) 
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ATHROP. 





ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Made in the coun- 
try—where the 
environment and 
surroundings are 
pure — free from 
all possible con- 
taminating influ- 
ences. 


An exclusive 
product which 
should interest the 
veterinarian who 
“looks into and 
thinks of the 
future as well as 
the present.”’ 


Correspondence 
solicited from 
qualified veterina- 
rians. 


Lathrop Serum Co. 


Lathrop, Mo. 

















was debated. Dr. Johnson said he had used 
vaccines in 2000 cases and believed them bene- 
ficial. 

Following this paper, Dr. Ralph Little, a col- 
league of Dr. Jones, delivered a paper on the 
“Significance of Colostrum to the New-born 
Calf”, “Cow Serum as a Substitute”, and “Ab- 
sorption of B. Abortus Agglutinins from Colos- 
trum and Cow Serum.” This was a review of 
three papers on closely related subjects. It was 
accompanied by lantern slides from his experi- 
ments by which he deducted that colostrum con- 
tains agglutinins and that the lack of colostrum 
causes intestinal bacteria to become pathogenic 
during the early days that are harmless later on. 
These protective agents are also present in the 
cow serum which if given per os or intravenously 
replaces the colostrum. The new born calf given 
these protective properties soon after birth, 
thrives better than one deprived of them. 

Coli-Bacillosis of Colts 

Dr. Hugh F. Dailey, chief veterinarian, Angell 
Memorial animal hospital of Boston, Mass., gave 
an interesting paper on “Coli-Bacillosis of the 
Cat.” “This disease which too frequently affects 
cats entered in hospitals for minor ailments or 
operations is not an infectious disease primarily, 
but an intestinal stasis progressing to a toxemia,” 
according to this report. If taken early it is 
not to be feared. Prevention is important and 
consists of an enema of normal salt solution to 
empty the rectum (it also causes urination in 
most cases). Following this two drams of castor 
oil is given. He cautioned against carrying or 
handling the patient after administering caster 
oil as vomition is often produced by so doing. 
Should this occur, repeat until it is retained. 

Old Subject Made Interesting 

In the evening, Dr. Allen J. Smith of the medi- 
cal school, University of Pennsylvania, gave an 
interesting talk on “Inflammation as a Defensive 
Reaction,” in his usual interesting and impressive 
style. Although an old subject and Dr. Smith 
said he had nothing new to offer, so attentive was 
the big audience throughout the hour that one 
could haye heard a pin drop at any time. 

On Wednesday morning, the session was opened 
by Dr. Edw. A. Cahill, Director, Pitman-Moore 
Laboratories, with a comprehensive survey of 
the diseases of swine. With the limited time at 
his disposal, Dr. Cahill touched upon all the im- 
portant diseases of swine in a remarkably able 
manner. I will only summarize here a few of the 
points he brought out. - 

1. Hog Cholera is the most serious disease 
of swine. 

(Continued on page 566) 
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SWINE 
WORM CAPSULES 


All materials for these products have shown sharp advances in 
price in the last thirty days. We advise our customers to BUY 
NOW, thereby protecting themselves against further advances. 


NO. 136. Oil Chenopodium Compound 


An Oil of Chenopodium Worm Capsule for Swine. 
Composed of: Oil Chenopodium—5 grs., Creosote—3 grs., 
Oil Croton—3 grs., Copper Sulphate—3 grs., Absorbent v-s. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 in abox, $20.00 


NO. 305. Vermuloids, For Swine 


Composed of: Thymol—2 grs., Cresote—3 grs., Aloin—5 grs., 
Chenopodium—3 grs., Areca Nut—4 grs., Calomel—3 rs. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 in abox, $15.00 


NO. 330. Santonin Worm Capsules 


The Genuine Santonin Swine Worm Capsule. Composed of: 
Santonin—2'4 grs., Aloin—2!/, grs., Calomel—2'4 rs. 


Price Per 1000 Capsules, packed 25 ina box, $90.00 

















38 South Seventh St., Kansas City, Kans. 





























Queries and Answers 

















FORMULA FOR KENDALL’S SPAVIN 
CURE 


I notice that you often give the formulae of 
patent medicines sold on the market. I like the 
idea very much as it gives us the chance to say 
that we can put up these dopes for less money 
and that there is nothing really remarkable 
about them. I am now interested in knowing 
the composition of Kendall’s Spavin Cure. Can 
you give it to me?—lIndiana. 

Reply: The following formula makes a prep- 
aration that seems to be a good imitation of 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure. We think it is the same, 
although admit that slight mistakes can be made 
in analyses of such preparations. 


R 
OS ce Aa ae a ee 1 di. 
SS Se ete ee ey 25 gr. 
Heavy petroleum oil ............... ¥Y% dr. 
SN Ao .. 6 a aus beds ecbetpenen 1 oz. 
TS Sse 5 Panu oe acaaws eSan 5 oz. 
SE cars a1, G bum gurbicus ik bekae soe 2 oz. 


Dissolve the camphor and iodin in the mixture 
of the other ingredients, without filtering. 





DOGS AND DEWCLAWS 


Is it true that purebred dogs are always born 
without dewclaws? Is a hybrid always born 
with them? If true, how is this accounted for. 
I have been asked this question on several oc- 
casions and could not answer one way or the 
other. I shall appreciate any information you 
may be able to give me on the matter—Wis- 
consin. 

Reply by E. L. Quitman: The querist is re- 
minded that there is no class of individuals on 
earth quite so completely saturated with super- 
stition, belief in fables, myths and legends as 
the dog fancier. The novice fancier is espe- 
cially afflicted. He believes that meat causes 
goiter, mange, distemper, etc., without ever 
reasoning that the dog is carnivorous. So also 
is the impression about dewclaws a legend, as 
it is not true that purebred dogs are always 
born without them. On the contrary such well- 


known breeds as St. Bernards, Airedales, and 
New Foundlands are nearly born with them. 

The Airedale fanciers have the dewclaws re- 
moved, but many of them do not know that the 


custom was handed down from the days when 
this operation was required to prevent injury 
while hunting in the bramble. 

I believe there are more purebred dogs born 
with than without dewclaws. We have no in- 
formation available about hybrid dogs. 


EPILEPTIC FITS IN A COLLIE DOG 


Is there any remedy that will cure epileptic 
fits in a dog? I have a case of a collie bitch 
that has had fits periodically for the past three 
or four years. I have treated her for worms 
without effect on the disease. She is in every 
way healthy in appearance, has a silk-like, glossy 
coat and is full of “pep”. When the spells come 
on she froths, stiffens out, jaws set, and the eyes 
become glassy. In a few minutes she is as chip- 
per as ever. She acts very much as if poisoned 
with strychnin. What treatment would you sug- 


gest? Is my diagnosis of epilepsy correct? 
—Florida. 
Reply: It seems that this bitch is affected with 


chronic epilepsy. We do not take much stock 
in the digestive, or the worm theory of epilepsy 
in dogs, certainly not in cases of such long dura- 
tion. The cause is likely in the brain—a damage 
of the cortex.or adhesion that dates back to an 
attack of distemper. There is no cure. 


HOME MADE MINERAL FEED 


I have been considering the practicability of the 
proper mineral compound needed to balance some 
of the feeding rations, that I could sell to my 
clients. Any information you can give me in this 
connection will be appreciated.—Iowa. 

Reply: We submit: for your consideration the 
mineral mixture. recommended in the December 
issue of VETERINARY MeEpIcINE. It is credited 
to Professor Evvard. The practicability of mix- 
ing your own mineral compound depends entirely 
upon the amount you will be able to dispose of 
and the equipment your output will justify. 

The prescription consists of common salt 30 
parts; bone meal, 25 parts; wood ashes or potas- 
sium chlorid, 12 parts; air-slaked lime, 10 parts; 
Glauber’s salts, 5.7 parts; copperas, 2 parts; arid 
potassium iodid, 0.3 parts. 
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Solves Your Poultry Scourge Troubles 


GUAIALYPTUS: 


The high medicinal value of Guaialyptus has always been recognized where 
an intestinal or a respiratory antiseptic is needed. 

It now proves to be the outstanding ‘‘sheet anchor’ for the principal fowl 
ailments: ROUP, CHOLERA and OTHER FOWL SCOURGES, either in the 
form of individual or flock treatment. Given in the drinking water it CONTROLS 
and “CURES these outbreaks, hundreds of veterinarians attest. 

Think of it also as a standard treatment for CANINE, EQUINE and FELINE 
a ae BRONCHITIS, LARYNGITIS, INFLUENZA, and STRANGLES. 

‘FLU”, NECROTIC ENTERITIS, and OTHER INTESTINAL AND 
RESPIRATORY DISORDERS OF SWINE many veterinarians use it exclusively. 


The price is right; the dose is small: 1 Gallon, $5.50; 2 Gallons, 
$10.50 express prepaid; 5 Gallons, $25.00, express prepaid. 


EUCAMPHOLINE: 


A highly refined general antiseptic for both internal and external use. The 
pleasing odor, the perfect, white emulsion in dilution, and its high antiseptic 
potency assures its continued popularity among practitioners. It is better and in 
the end cheaper than the common cresylic compounds. 


The price is right and the quality guaranteed: 1 Gallon, 
$3.50; 2 Gallons, $6.50; 5 Gallons, $15.00, express prepaid. 


DRS. CROWE - FISCHER 


2805 Indiana Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
. Telephones: Victory 7510 and Victory 8900 























Here is Your Chance to Save Money 


10cc hypo Syringes, complete in 
khaki roll with four needles in 
nickel-plated tube. 


Lg $1.00 





Heavy, brass, ___onickel- 
plated 4 ounce dose syringe 
with ring handle and double 
leather plunger two pipes at 


$1.00 each; $5.25 half 
dozen; $10.00 dozen. a 
Prices quoted f. 0. b. Chicago. 


SHARP & SMITH 


Home of 


High Grade Veterinary Instruments, Supplies & Books 
65 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Limited number of Quitman ~ 
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HEAVES 


In the December number of VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, page 760, Drs. H. 
Simonett and Ch. Medyski recommend 


Thiosinamin in the treatment of heaves. 


We can supply 


Ampules 


Thiosinamin 


1 gram in a 5% solution Sodium 
Salicylate at $2.00 per box contain- 
ing six ampules. 


If cash is sent with order—we pay postage 


Wilmer Veterinary 
Supply Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





























HYPODERMIC CATHARTICS FOR 
Cows 

Is there any preparation .of eserin or other 
drugs, or combination of eserin and other drugs 
that can be used in bovine practice as a quick- 
acting purgative? I have never used eserin in 
bovine practice and would like some information 
as regards its action and uses in this species of 
animals.—Florida. 

Reply: Eserin, pilocarpin and arecolin may he 
used for the same general purposes in bovine 
practice as in horse practice. They are however 
not as helpful in digestive troubles of cattle as 
in that of horses for the reason that most all 
conditions requiring hasty evacuation in cattle 
are located in the stomachs and are of such a 
nature that the quick-acting purgatives can not 
unload the contents. Furgeson however recom- 
mends these agents for several common ailments 
of cows, as being very helpful. They are given 
ir slightly larger doses. 


McKILLIP’S ANODYNE LINIMENT 


Some years ago while in charge of racing 
stable and before I entered the veterinary pro- 
fession Dr. M. H. McKillip used to prescribe 
a gold-colored liniment for general use, the 
composition of which I would very much like 
to know. It has a rich yellow color and pleas- 
ant odor, and is only slightly irritating. Will 
you please try to get me the exact ingredients 
and method of mixing them? It is said to 
contain turpentine, capsicum, camphor and 
some other essential oils, but when I mix these 
together the mixture is cloudy. 

Reply: The liniment mentioned is a very old 
prescription containing oil of origanum, oil of 
cedar, oil of turpentine, powdered capsicum 
and gum camphor. The proportions are as 
follows: 


ik 
ile OF AGE DOTAE | 65055 0a deep oa cows 4 oz. 
Pl OE DOEE ors bowes's i cceneeyat 4 oz. 
Ol OF TROON oo .. ocaeia kas 4 oz. 
SE ONIN och paced ecb cot 8 oz. 
Powdered Capsicum .............. 4 oz. 
PCO 00 SRERE oo 6 os 05 oie 1 gal. 


To make a clear mixture it is necessary to 
dissolve the camphor in the alcohol and then 
add the other ingredients. The powdered cap- 
sicum is filtered out after standing 24 hours. 
The reason the mixture you made gets cloudy 
is probably due to using tincture of capsicum 
instead of the powdered. Tincture of capsicum 
contains some water and is therefore not 
pharmaceutically compatible with the oils. 
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5 Minutes 






Anaesthetic made with 
distilled water that is 
contaminated shortly 
after it comes in con- 
tact with air. 








Your time is too valuable to bother with 
boiling water and making anaesthetic, while 
the preparation of an anaesthetic is too im- 
portant to be left to an assistant. 

Anaesthetic made with distilled water is 
seldom sterile, or free from foreign substances 
which are likely to cause soreness. 

The boiling of such anaesthetic makes it 
sterile only for the instant, while evapora- 














$1.00 BOX OF 
AMPULES FOR 
25e 


To introduce 
Waite’s Antiseptic 
Local Anaesthetic we 
will send you a 
$1.00 box of ampules 
on receipt of your 
professional card and 
25c—or if you prefer 
a free sample, for 
your _ professional 
card only. Try it out 
on your most diffi- 
cult cases of major 
or minor surgery 
where a local anaes- 
thetic would be used. 















































In Bottles 





fect anaesthesia that 
lasts—the absence of 
toxic after-effects. 


Procaine 


In 
Ampules Tablets 












ich? Minute 
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Waite’s ready-to-use, 
sterile anaesthetic, her- 
metically sealed against 
contamination and de- 
terioration. 





ANTISEPTIC 
LOCAL ANAESTHETIC 


tion changes it from an isotonic solution to 
a hypertonic solution that may cause serious 
after-pains. 


To be sure of a sterile anaesthetic, use 
Waite’s Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic In Am- 
ules. Unlike ordinary procaine solutions, 
ts antiseptic base keeps it sterile when 
opened and while being used. 


Sold only to gg ers veterinarians by 
veterinary supply 
gists and dental depots. 


ANTIDOLOR MFG. COMPANY 
77 Main Street 


ouses, wholesale drug- 


Springville, N. Y. 





Check, Sign and Mail This Coupon 

Enclose professional card or stationery. 
Only one $1.00 box of ampules for 25c to 
a veterinarian—money returned to anyone 
ordering twice. 


Antidolor Mfg. Co. 
Springville, N, Y., U. S. A. 

Enclosed find 25c for which send me $1.00 
package of Waite’s Antiseptic Local An- 
aesthetic in ampules. Enclosed find my 
professional card or letterhead for which 
send me free sample of Dr. R. B. Waite’s 
Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic. 
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There are different kinds of service: 


Snappy Service 
Good Service 
Prompt Service 
Scientific Service 
Grain Belt Service 


The last is the best. It is all of 
these combined, and means prompt 
delivery of Plus-Value Products with 
no disappointments. 


There is not much wisdom in 
courting a handicap in the immuni- 
zation of Hogs against Cholera. It 
is better to profit by the Sense of 
Security that is associated with Grain 

' Belt Serum. 


GRAIN BELT SERUM 


is sold only to qualified veterina- 
rians, and is produced by the 


Grain Belt 
Supply Company 


4901 South 33rd Street 
Omaha, Neb. 


Branch Office: 
419 South Federal Avenue 


MASON CITY, IOWA 


Road Representatives: 
Dr. D. M. Walker, Omaha Territory. 
Dr. H. C. Krueger, Mason City Territory 























PIG-EATING AND CHICKEN-EATING 
SOWS 


What shall I advise a client to do with a sow 
that persists in eating her pigs and is also a 
ravenous chicken eater? I have advised feeding 
a balanced ration containing plenty of animal 
protein and minerals but in this case it seems 
to be a habit rather than an appetite for certain 
food constituents.—Pennsylvania. 


Reply: While there is no doubt that pig and 
chicken eating is a deficiency disease that can be 
cured, we believe the querist’s suspicion that it 
has become a habit in this case, is a sound de- 
duction. There are confirmed pig eaters that 
do not respond to dieting. 

Dr. E. B. Fenton, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a 
few years ago recommended an operation that is 
worth trying in confirmed cases: 

Slip a short piece of window cord into the 
mouth back of the tusks and over the nose. 
Draw it tight and tie the other end to the pen 
about three feet above the floor. The sow will 
pull violently against it. .Cut a liole through the 
septum just behind the nostrils and pass a heavy 
wire through it twice, so that the loop of this 
double wire will hang over the mouth about five 
inches. Put one pig in the pen after turning 
the sow loose. She will make one or two un- 
successful grabs and then give up, after which 
the others can be turned in with safety. In the 
case of pig eating the wire can often be removed 
in five or six days. The method is also success- 
ful for chicken eating. 





PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 


Will you please write me a line or two about 
the usual regulations of the different cities in 
regard to pasteurization? That is, how long 
must milk be heated and to what degree before it 
is regarded safe. I have been appointed city 
milk inspector and will sooner or later be con- 
sulted about the standards adopted by the differ- 
ent cities. 

Reply: The Chicago regulations which may be 
taken as a basis for your recommendations, re- 
quire heating to 145 degrees Fahrenheit for 30 
minutes. It is further required that the bacte- 
rial count of pasteurized milk shall not exceed 
50,000 from October until May and not over 
100,000 from May to October. Remember that 
you will serve the public best in your new posi- 
tion by working toward the reduction of the 
bacterial count of the milk before it reaches the 
pasteurization plant. It is a mistake for any 
city to accept a low grade milk at its pasteuriza- 
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J. H. COPENHAVER, D. V. M. Pres. J. S. KOEN, D. V. M. Sec. 


LIBERTY CLEAR SERUM 


The Most Popular Serum Today 


WHY? 


Because it is 
Made Right BY GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


e 
Sold Rig ht TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 
A product of highest quality combined with a strictly safe 


policy insures the maximum protection to the swine pro- 


ducer and public. YOU’LL LIKE THIS SERUM 
Produced under U. S. Vet. License 127. 


en eames LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
“i his 4 wid? Ralston, Nebraska 
i Birr é Lincoln, Nebr. Bloomington, IIl. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Bushnell, Ill. 
DesMoines, Ia. Davenport, Iowa 





ALWAYS FOR THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN ALL WAYS 























SIMPLICITY Canine Operating Table 


Locks Rigidly— All Positions 
Every Necessary Adjustment 
Neat, Sanitary, Durable 
Fully Guaranteed 


Our Other Appliances: 


Equine Tables 
Stocks 
Slings 
Surgical Units 
Kennels, Etc. 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 


531 S. Peoria St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Complete 
Satisfaction 


is what you get when you do busi- 
ness with us. 


Hundreds of veterinarians who 
have been giving us their patron- 
age for years will “bear us out” in 
this statement. 


Our serum is of superlative qual- 
ity and our service is exactly what 
it should be. 


The 
Great Western Serum 
Company 


820 Exchange Avenue 
Stock Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telegraph Address 
“Stock Yards Station”’ 
Chicago 


Long Distance Phones 


Yards 0372 
Yards 6400 


The patronage of qualified veterinarians is 
respectfully solicited. 











QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


tion plant and then depend upon the heating 
process to make it safe. Good milk inspection 
begins at the farm and provides for supervision 
of every step until it is delivered to the consum- 
er. Pasteurization is but one of the steps taken 
to improve milk and should not be depended 
upon to make bad milk safe. 





WANTS FACTS ABOUT ABORTION 
DISEASE 


Does the bull transmit abortion disease? And 
how long after aborting do you consider a cow 
infectious? Do calves delivered prematurely 
from an infected mother and which live become 
infected so as to abort when they have reached 
maturity ?>—Kansas. 

Reply: The bull insofar as coital infection is 
concerned does not transmit the disease. Fitch 
and others, however, consider the bull as a more 
or less dangerous indirect carrier. 

A cow that has aborted spreads the infection 
by soiling the feed or- objects that soil the feed. 
The portal of entrance is the digestive tract, and 
the danger continues as long as there is a dis- 
charge. A quarantine of four to six weeks is 
short enough. 

Calves do not carry the infection from youth 
to maturity. When such animals abort, the 
event must be judged as a re-infection. 


RINGWORM IN CATS 


Being the only “vet” within fifty miles some 
cat practice comes to me. This I have never 
studied, as little attention was given to this kind 
of practice thirty years ago when I began to 
practice. 

The cats in which I am just now interested 
show rough spots on the skin, first along the 
back and neck and then advances down the front 
legs and feet. It seldom spreads back of the 
shoulders. The skin becomes thicker and thicker, 
ruffles, and cracks, and the patients gradually 
lose flesh and die in six to eight weeks if not 
promptly and thoroughly treated. I have used 
eliminative treatment internally and iodin and 
antiseptic washes locally. I have also used quinin 
and iron arsenates with nuclein to keep up the 
strength. 

My treatment has only been successful when 
started early. After the disease has made a con- 
siderable headway they become weak, sick and 
emaciated, and die in spite of anything I can do. 
Can you help me out ?—Florida. 

Reply: These cats seem to be affected with 
ringworm. The tendency to limit itself about the 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


head and neck points to the honeycomb variety— 
the ringworm due to the Achorion schonleini 
rather than the common kind that is due to the 
Trichophyton tonsurans. 

Teasing off the encrustation, washing with 
mercuric chlorid solution (1-500), and then paint- 
ing with tincture of iodin diluted with three to 
four parts of alcohol generally controls the dis- 
ease quite promptly. Fowler’s solution internally 
is also helpful. 


MUMMIFIED PIGS 


I desire information in regard to a boar that 
bleeds during coition and is blamed for produc- 
ing the following condition: The sows bred to 
this boar are yearling weighing about 250 
pounds. They never came in heat after being 
bred but showed no sign of pregnancy. Several 
of them were sold after waiting 100 days and 
the butcher did not dock them for being piggy. 
The sows he kept are now farrowing but the 
most of them are giving birth to a large per- 
centage of mummified pigs many of which are 
undeveloped. One sow had eight mummies 
and two normal healthy pigs; and another three 
mummies and three healthy pigs. 

The boar has an ulcer at the end of the 
penis, The owner would like to know if it is 
safe to keep the boar another year. What is 
the cause of this condition? 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley: The cause is a slow, 
uterine infection beginning at the extremeties of 
the horns of the uterus and gradually extending, 
Unless the boar is a valuable animal it would 
be best to dispose of him, In fact it might be 
advisable to dispose of the entire herd unless 
they are pure-breds of such high order that it 
is desired to preserve the type. 


“PLUGGED” COWS 


“Which one of the three tuberculin tests is the 
best to detect ‘plugged cows’?” writes a Wiscon- 
sin confrere. Luckey says that the intradermal 
test will pick out most of them. Others stick to 
the plan of dosing with 10 or even 20 cu. cm. of 
tuberculin. Associate Editor Tyler has found, 
after many years of experience, that there are 
cows plugged and tested so much that they de- 
velop a tolerance to tuberculin that will trap the 
best inspector. It seems hard to keep up with the 
ingenuity of the plugger. 

But what we were going to say is, that it is 
quite a reflection on society that there are so 
many thieves, cut-throats, burglars, blackmail- 
ers, thugs, oil-stock salesmen, and cow pluggers 
at large. 

















Here Is a Real Time and Money Saver 


The GILLETTE 
Electric Clipper 


Eliminates Unnecessary Work and 


Annoyance 


It Clips 


Horses, 

Mules, 

Cattle 
and Dogs 


It Shears 
Sheep and 
Goats 





It Grooms 
Horses and 
Cattle 


Operates from Any 
Electric Socket 














Model 1911 Portable 
Electric Clipping, 
Grooming and 
Shearing Machine 


Send for literature 


which gives prices 





and descriptions of all 
types of hand and 
power machines; also 


hand and toilet clip- Gillette Special Dog 
pers. Cutter. Guaranteed 
to Clip Hair of Any 

Kind of Dog 


Gillette Clipping Machine Co. 


133 West 31st Street 
New York City 
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OSTEOMALACIA OR RICKETS IN A 
HEIFER 


I was called to see a heifer for a lameness in 
one hind leg which the owner thought had 
strained or stripped a tendon. There was a pain- 
ful condition between the hock and the fetlock 
that had been treated with Gombaults. Caustic 
Balsam.. Three days later she was down and 
could not get up even with assistance. In the 
forced efforts to rise she seemed to be absolutely 
without any control of the hind quarters. She 
weuld strain as in parturition and showed great 
suifering. The temperature was normal, pulse 
fair and she would still eat. No impaction could 
be disclosed from palpating the rumen. There 
was no indication of black leg or anthrax. As 
the paralyzed state did not improve she was 
killed and disposed of wihout an autopsy. 
—Florida. 

Reply: A great deal was omitted in the exami- 
nation that might have shed light on her affliction. 
Certainly a post-mortem examination should have 
been held, and the uterus should have been ex- 
amined. The excruciating pain of the hind legs 
may be accounted for as an osteomalacia or rick- 
ets with breaking down of the ligamentous and 
tendonous attachments. With severe pain in both 


Dr. C. A. Clark’s Automatic Sanitary Operating Table 
= FOR VACCINATING SWINE 


The propaganda for farmer vaccination is spreading 
and extending, making it necessary for the veterinarian 
to meet and overcome this agitation. 
his operation so different from that of a farmer so that 
there can be no comparison. 
operation, whereas the farmer’s can only be a mechan- 
ical manipulation. 
will shoot serum. His work will be different only when 



















Chronic Suppurations. 

ditions, put up in plain wrapper. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE soon. 

Price $5.00 for the average case, postpaid 
Order Direct from 


Sanitary Table makes 
possible. 


address. 
rather than an expense. 
\FS\ with this table gives you more favorable 
.__Wiadvertising -than you can get in any other 
g way. , 

SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS: 
FISTONE 
An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, Quittor, Nasal Gleet and 
An Ethical Preparation. 
Watch for case reports which will appear in 


hind legs, cows often give up all attempts to rise, 
and must be killed to end their suffering. 


MILK FEVER WITH COMPLICATIONS 

I was called a few days ago to see a cow 
that was down and frothing at the mouth, 
champing the jaws and in sort of convulsions. 
She was breathing loud and appeared to be 
suffering a great deal. She had a temperature 
of 109° Fahrenheit and was unable to rise 
with assistance. She died before I left. She 
had freshened a few days before. 

Her trouble began at four o’clock of the 
day before, when he had pulled her into the 
box stall in which I found her the next morn- 
ing. For want of a better explanation I pro- 
nounced it a case of milk fever. A few days 
later I had a similar case on another farm. 
Any information you can give me about these 
cases will be appreciated. 

Reply by T. H. Ferguson: These are prob- 
ably cases of parturient paresis with compli- 
cations. Such cases often develop the higher 
temperature recorded, although the other 
symptoms mentioned occur in other troubles. 
It would seem advisable to have your clients 
call you earlier. 


He must make 
His must be a scientific 
He will treat hogs, while the farmer 


Clark’s Automatic 
BETTER work 


is BETTER. Dr. 


The price is $37.50, delivered to your 
This represents an investment 
A couple of jobs 


A Standard Treatment for these con- 


Guaranteed to make good 
Correspondence Invited — 
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TREATMENT OF VARIOLA OF COWS 


What is the best healing ointment to use in 
cow-pox? We control the spread by sanitary 
measures but find the wounds on those affected 
heal very slowly.—Indiana. 

Reply: About the best wash for variola in 
cows is a mixture consisting of equal parts of 
glycerine, distilled extract of witch hazel and a 
saturated solution of sugar of lead. As an oint- 
ment there is nothing better than zinc ointment. 
Apply the lotion and then the ointment. Slow 
healing is characteristic of pox sores. 





MOULDY PEA VINE AND RUE 


“IT am sending under separate cover some 
leaves of a plant, which grows in swamp sec- 
tions here, had a case of two mules, attacked at 
some time after having eaten some of it, resulted 
in death of one. Will appreciate information in 
full in regard, and if it can be tested on some 
subject."—North Carolina. 

Reply by L. H. Pammel: The Fetter bush is 
an evergreen shrub from 2 to 4 feet high with 
ovate lanceolate leaves, flowers white in dense 
racemes. This plant is a native of the Alleghaney 
mountains from Virginia to Georgia. It is re- 
lated to mountain laurel (Kalmia) and Rhoden- 
dron, wild Rosemary (Andromeda polifolia) all 
members of the heath family. It is most closely 
allied to Rosemary which is known to be poi- 
sonous. In my Manual of Poisonous Plants I 
make this comment: “Both species are known 
to be poisonous in the Alleghaney Mountain 
region to all kinds of stock; probably contain 
the same principles found in other plants of this 
order.” 

The toxic substance is probably andrometoxin 
or acetotoxin. Chesnut in his paper on poison- 
ous plants has this to say about the species. 

“An evergreen shrub, 2 to 4 feet high, with 


thick, tapering, sharply saw-edged leaves and_ 


numerous ‘clusters of small, white, tubular, ill- 
smelling flowers, which appear in April or May. 
It grows abundantly, often forming dense thic- 
kets along streams in the Allegheny Mountains 
from West Virginia to northern Georgia.” 

The peavine material sent is very mouldy. It 
may have become such in transit so that no com- 
ments can be made. It is most likely the poison 
is caused by Leucothoe. 





Koser reports that an organism of the B. 
Welchii type is used for gas production in salt 
rising bread. This is rather unique—the using 
of an organism that is significant in wound in- 
fections in the preparation of a human food. 
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A QUESTION OF PRIORITY — 
In a recent issue of the journal, Thum (1915) 
is credited with having been the first to use 
oil of chenopodium to remove worms for 
horses. | recall that this drug was the “stand- 
by” used for this purpose at the MckKillip 
Veterinary College in 1899 when | was a stu- 
dent. In my old notes on special therapeutics 
taken from lectures by L. A. Merillat, he men- 
tions this drug in the following combination: 


h 








Three 
Betzco 
Specialties 





Oil of chenopodium 
Oil of turpentine 
Oil OF -mirbane .:.5. 5.608060 of each 1 oz. 
Give as one dose in capsules and follow in a 
few hours with an oleaginous purgative. 
Peoria, Ill. F. R. Whipple. 


Antimucine 


A_ serviceable Compound 
of Guiacol, Camphor, Cre- 
sol, Beechwood Creosote 
and Eucalyptus. Indicated 
in all infections of mucous 
membranes. Very effective. 
Try a gallon at $6.00. 

‘ear money back if you 
are not well satisfied. 
Comment: When the present writer was 


an assistant to Dr. M. H. McKillip in 1888 oil 
of chenopodium was one of the standard worm 
remedies for horses. It was used by Dr. Mc- 
Killip as early as 1879. 





Stimulates the heart, SUCCESSFUL CESAREAN SECTION IN 














checks gas formation, aids 
elimination, relieves A EWE 
spasms, subdues pain. . ee ss g ; 
Does met interfere —_ Dr. F. L. Stein of the Central Small Animal 
tives. : . ‘ ess 
gna ly a ieee. Six Hospital, Rochester, New York, writes: We 
— to on oe have just discharged a case from our hospital be 
or gallons at $6.00. that may interest the readers of VETERINARY Tl 
Mepicine. Dr. E. G. Thompson of Honey Falls _ 
was called to examine a Shropshire ewe that an 
had been in labor for 24 hours. On examination tic 
he found that the os uteri was represented by a 
small teat-like opening with no visible opening. 
He consulted me as to the advisability of per- 
forming a cesarean section and I advised an of 
operation after confirming his diagnosis. ou 
“The ewe was given ether, placed on tlie ar 
canine operating table, and the operation per- = 
Elixir Purgens formed. One dead and one live lamb were re- 
moved. The lamb and the ewe were discharged 
Rapid Safe Purgative. : >" ss 
Quickly sbeorbed, carried from the hospital a week later. How did this 
in medicine case bottle, ewe conceive? She was the only ewe in the 
administered with dose ‘ : : Ur 
syringe, dosage conven- flock that did not breed during the breeding lie 
ent varied, and it ma : : ” 
ie administered by Pron of season preceding this one. ; Ne 
oe & eo ae = Reply: There is no doubt that a. very careful fre 
good to use. examination of the abnormal cervix would have rs 
revealed a small cervical canal terminating some- 
where, otherwise conception could not have 
occurred. The case is of especial interest not 
FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY only because of the abnormal cervix but also 
cesarean section in sheep has never been very 
Hammond, Ind. frequently reported. This is the first case re- | 
RUAN 














ported in this country so far as we know. 
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HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 


ESTABLISHED NINETEEN HUNDRED NINE 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





OLDEST SERUM COMPANY 


The oldest established Serum Company selling exclusively to the Veterinary Profession. 


TIME TESTED IN THE FIELD 


In the past fourteen years millions of cubic centimeters of SIHLER SERUM have 
been used in the field by discerning Veterinarians and it has “STOOD THE TEST OF 
TIME,” giving satisfactory results, proving it to be a quality product, dependable, pure 
and high in potency. 

During this time Veterinarians by the use of SIHLER SERUM have been able to 
establish enviable reputations in their community with profit to themselves and satisfac- 
tion to their customers. 


SIHLER “HIGHLY VIRULENT” HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


The immunizing properties of a good serum, high in potency, depends on the virulency 
of the virus. Extreme care is exercised in the selection, cultivation and development of 
our virus strains. Only young highly susceptible pigs purchased direct from the country 
are used for the production of Sihler Virus. From time to time our inoculation virus 
strains are passed through dense filters to insure that only the pure filterable virus of 
hog cholera is present—free from contaminating micro-organisms. 


SIHLER SERUM POLYVALENT 


Sihler Hypering and Simultaneous Virus contains virulent strains obtained from the 
United States Government Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, and from Government 
licensed plants located in Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New York, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana. These different strains of Hog Cholera Virus obtained 
from widely separated localities are combined and cultivated at our plant under Veterinary 
supervision and this is the reason we call Sihler Serums “POLYVALENT” and one of 
the reasons.they give such excellent results in the field in whatever section used. 


SIHLER SERUM COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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OATS AND SILAGE INJURIOUS TO 
LIVESTOCK 


“Enclosed find a sample of silage that 1 am 
sending for examination. Does this particular 
brand of mold effect cattle? I was called to a 
farm this morning, where there are three head of 
sick cattle. They all manifest the usual symptoms 
of constipation, temperature normal, in two of 
the animals, the other had a temperature of 103.8, 
eyes sunken, pulse rate highly accelerated, how- 
ever there were no symptoms of paralysis. There 
seems to be quite an amount of this mold all 
through the silage. Will you please let me know 
if this mold is harmful?”—Minnesota. 

Reply by L. H. Pammel: The sample is ex- 
tremely moldy, the most common mold is the 
Penicillum glaucum. It is so common in this 
particular sample that it might easily produce 
intestinal trouble. There is also present a little 
Fusarium. I do not think this particular silage 
should be fed to cattle. 





TRAUMATIC HYGROMA OF THE KNEE 

A Belgian draft gelding, eight-years old and 
worth $300.00, fell down on his knees while work- 
ing on the street. The skin was not broken but 
the next day a bursal-like enlargement had 
formed on the internal face of the leg just above 
the carpus. The owner blistered the enlargement 
with Caustic Balsam, wasted four bottles of 
Save the Horse and other shot-gun prescrip- 
tions, and as a last resort applied poultices of 
cow-manure, 

When I examined it a week after the acci- 
dent, a gushing sound could be heard when I 
flexed the carpus, but as the entire region was 
swollen and hard from the blisters there was no 
distinct fluctuation on palpation. I endeavored 
to aspirate the contents but drew only a few 
drops of blood and no synovia. On withdrawing 
the canula the opening bled copiously for about 
30 minutes before it could be stopped, and the 
next day the animal refused to lie down even 
in the pasture, and exercise seemed to increase 
the stiffness and lameness. What can I do to 
remove the enlargement ?—Ohio. 

Reply: It is not likely that it will be possible 
to entirely remove this blemish. Such injuries 
usually leave a slight, rounded deformity, over 
the region of the pisiform. The cavity should 
be lanced, injected with pure tincture of iodin 
and the opening kept open with a wick for some 
time. 


The canula did not aspirate much because 
there was not much serosity contained in the 
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cavity. The bleeding was caused by striking 
one of the large superficial veins that cross that 
region. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR WORMS IN 
SWINE 
Will you please criticise the following prescrip- 
tion for worms in swine: 


Beechwood creosote ........... 10 mins. 
Oil of chenopodium............ 30 mins. 
Ol of TUTDENING, o...5 65 8s 8s 60 mins. 
Castor’ oll, 6.56.26 makes 6560.65 1 oz. 


What would be the dose for pigs of different 
weights, and would the addition of a drop of 
croton oil improve it?—Indiana. 

Reply by Maurice C. Hall: I would delete 
the beechwood creosote and the turpentine, and 
regard the resultant prescription as covering the 
dose for pigs weighing approximately 50 pounds. 
This is based on the experimental findings to the 
effect that practically all ascarids are removed 
from pigs weighing 100 pounds by chenopodium, 
1 fluid dram, in castor oil, 2 fluid ounces. Some 
veterinarians cut this dose in half in practice to 
avoid unpleasant effects in some susceptible ani- 
mals, sacrificing some of the efficacy in the inter- 
ests of increased safety. Turpentine acts for the 
most part like oil of chenopodium, but is less ef- 
fective and may be omitted as adding little to 
the anthelmintic action of the chenopodium. 

With regard to beechwood creosote, we lack 
information based on critical tests as to its value 
in removing worms from swine, and in view of 
the fact that we do not know its value and do 
know the value of chenopodium, I would use the 
latter and not the former. 

We have some information in regard to the 
use of coal tar creosote for worms in sheep, tests 
indicating that it is not very satisfactory. Not 
much may safely be inferred from this as to the 
action of beechwood creosote, as the phenols and 
phenol derivatives in the beechwood product are 
somewhat different from those in the coal tar 
product. However, in the absence of definite in- 
formation as to its value, beechwood creosote 
cannot be definitely recommended. 

Opposed to Croton Oil 


As regards croton oil, I am opposed to its use. 
Even in small doses. it may cause severe gastro- 
enteritis, often with hemorrhage, and there seems 
to be no warrant for needlessly setting up gastro- 
enteritis in our patients. Anthelmintics must be 
rated on their safety and efficacy. The use of 
croton oil constitutes a disregard for safety, since 
we have adequate purgatives which are non-irri- 
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tant or much less irritant than croton oil. Cheno- 
podium is irritant, but not dangerously so as a 
rule and its high efficacy warrants its use, es- 
pecially where adequate purgation is ensured as a 
protection to the animal. 





URTICARIA IN COWS 


I have had several cases recently that have 
puzzled me. The owner usually reports that 
he has a cow that is choking and upon arrival 
I find it frothing at the mouth, trembling and 
swollen about the lips, eyes and vulva. The 
vulva is sometimes of a bluish color. Most of 
the cases occur after freshening but I have 
had some that were thus attacked after par- 
turition. They usually recover in a few hours. 
—Ontario. 

Reply by T. H. Ferguson: These cows have 
typical urticaria. We have had many such 
cases this year and the treatment that has given 
us the most satisfaction is to cloth them well 
and provide against cold and drafts. Adminis- 
ter through the stomach tube: 


Ciioridle Of SOHN. io. ccc es Y% Ib. 
Sulphate of magnesia ............. ¥% Ib. 
Bicarbonate of sodium ............ 6 oz. 
Powdered nux vomic .............. 2 at. 
on 1 oz. 


Dissolve in two gallons of hot water and 
give as one dose. 





Dr. Edwin Odell of Central City, Nebr., was in 
southern California during February and March. 
The Doctor reports an increasing demand for 
veterinary service in his community. 


Dr. J. A. Kahl, Holstein, Iowa, thought to 
be a confirmed bachelor, underwent a change 
of heart sometime and somewhere during last 
month and is now greeted as a benedict. 


Dr. L. R. Twete, graduate of the veterinary 
department of the Ohio State university, has 
located at Twin Fall, Minnesota. 


Secretary Barber of the Oklahoma State 
Veterinary Medical Association announces that 
Medicine Park has been selected for the next 
summer meeting. The dates are July 9th and 
10th. Medicine Park is Oklahoma’s greatest 
summer resort. 
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ANOTHER BLOW 
TO HIGH PRICES 


SPECIALS FOR JUNE 


5 Inch Guaranteed Thermometer, 
Hard Rubber Case 60 Cents 
Each. $6.00 Per Dozen. 


Dose Syringes 
2 Ounce Spool and Ring Top 
$1.00 Each 


QUICK SERVICE 


We carry the Largest Stocks of 
Viking Syringes, Needles and Parts 
in the United States. No Delays— 
No Imitations. All New Stocks. 


Use Quality Bacterins for 
Results 


Quality Biologic Co. 


The People Who Put the “ACT” in Bacterins 


86-88 North James St., Kansas City, Kans. 
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Dealer’s Discount 


Veterinarians are 
entitled to the regular 
dealer's discount on 
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Peerless Animal Foods Co. 


36 Liberty St. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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A new ruling of the state veterinarian of Wyom- 
ing requires that hogs hereafter shipped into 
that state must be accompanied by a certificate 
showing they have been immunized against hog 
cholera. 





That tick eradication workers will not have 
as clear sailing as might be supposed is shown 
by the report that 20 dipping vats were mali- 
ciously dynamited in Alabama between Novem- 
ber and February of this fiscal year. Seven 
were destroyed in the neighborhood of Mobile 
in one day. 


There were 2,049,000 registered pure-bred 
hogs in the United States on Jan. Ist, 1920. 
The following table gives the number and per- 
centage total of each breed. 


CU SINOED =. 5... .cesuscsncst 819,117 40% 
RM MOOR ss <n5 2 ossasesoe 726,503 35.4 
peer White -..5.2.06550 5.004 191,207 9.3 
A ee ir rare ty Be rants: 106,960 5.2 
Se ee ee ar 86,676 4.2 
Spotted Poland China......... 47,512 2.3 
OER Sin Su odie iniinin 6,170 0.3 
NS Se ee Oe aa ere 5,503 0.3 


Ad mther Breeds... .2:.3..55..65k8 60,252 3.0 








(Continued from page 550) 

2. Hog Cholera vaccination is as valuable 
as ever. 

3. Hog Cholera should always be suspected 
unless previously protected. 

4. Baby pig vaccination should be avoided or 
followed up later. 

5. Other diseases are widespread and serious 
and the lesions found in Hog Cholera are fre- 
quently found in them. 

6. Healthy swine harbor pulmonary infectious 
germs. 

7. The profession is negligent in not making 
accurate diagnoses. 

8. Parasitic diseases are increasing. They 
devitalize the system and predispose to other 
maladies. 

9. “Flu” as an entity is disputed; it is prob- 
ably a form of Hemorrhagic Septicemia. Mor- 
tality 2-3%. Loss in weight is the worst factor. 

10. Swine erysipelas does exist in the Western 
States although it is generally believed that the 
U. S. is free from it- 

11. Hog Cholera travels in cycles of 7 years. 
This is true in Hemorrhagic Septicemia and 
Necrotic Enteritis but not so well defined. 

Ascarids in Swine by Dr. Ransom 

Dr. B. H. Ransom, Chief, Zoology Division, U. 
S. Bureau of Animal Industry, with the aid of 
lantern slides gave an interesting talk on “Ascaris 
in Swine.” This is a much neglected but highly 
important phase of swine husbandry. Dr. Ransom 
showed how eggs pass through the intestinal walls 
to the liver, heart, and lungs in from 18 to 24 
hours after ingestion. The old belief that the rat 
was a necessary intermediate host was clearly 
disproven. The new-born pig is most susceptible 
and a tremendous loss through death and stunted 
growth is sustained throughout the country, from 
this parasite alone. In explaining how resistant 
the eggs of this worm are, Dr. Ransom stated 
that they grow them in the laboratory in 2% 
formalin solution. As prevention, the following 
rules should be observed: 

1. Have clean farrowing pens. 

2. Clean sow—dirt washed off. 

3. Move within two weeks to clean pasture. 

4. Keep pigs on pasture for four months. 

5. Proper food, water and shelter from sun 
and rain. 

Deplores Dearth of Veterinary Students 

In the afternoon, we were entertained by the 
Provost of the University, Dr. Josiah H. Pen- 
niman. Owing to unavoidable circumstances he 
was unable to deliver his address earlier but 
made up for the delay by the sincerity of his 
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welcome. Dr. Penniman pointed out the serious 
situation of Veterinary Education at the present 
time, the decrease in schools and enrollment. 
“Since the health and well being of a community 
rests so largely in the hands of veterinarians, 
the University of Pennsylvania is proud of having 
a school training men along these lines.” He 
suggested going to the high schools and getting 
(Continued to page 568) 


FINED FOR TAMPERING WITH 
TUBERCULIN TEST 
Two Michigan farmers were arrested and 
fined for interfering with a tuberculin test being 
made by inspectors of the United States bureau 
of animal industry. As a result of their tam- 
pering the farmers were apprehended early in 
May and charged with interference with an 

















officer in the exercise of his duties. Both men 
admitted having followed the injections of 
tuberculin with injections of turpentine and one 
of them admitted having learned the trick in 
Holland. Fines of $100.00 and $50.00 were im- 
posed by Circuit Judge William B. Brown, of 
Grand Rapids, on the evidence presented by 
Dr. W. H. Peck of the federal service and 
Dr. S. P. Heath of the Michigan state service, 
who conjointly preferred the chargés. The il- 
lustration shows the reaction produced by the 
turpentine, but fails to indicate in what partic- 
ular way such a procedure masks the tuber- 
culin reaction. 
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of abdominal pain in the horse. It is especially indicated im acute 
cases of flatulence. as it not only allays pain, but acts as an anti-ferment 
and carminative. It in nowise interferes with the effects of purgatives 
or agents given to stimulate peristalsis. 
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CONFIDENCE 


Confidence—an abstract thing 
indeed. To determine your con- 
fidence in any one thing you try 
it. And to establish the degree 
of confidence necessary to jus- 
tify that expression and feeling 
the trial must stand the acid test. 


For some years it has been 
our privilege to produce and 
supply the Veterinary profession 
of America with Biologics of a 
definite potency and stability. 
The merit of Z-S Bacterins has 
created and maintained the de- 
gree of confidence that makes 
for their preference. 


Such is in reality the confi- 
dence that Z-S Bacterins inspire 
to thousands of professional men 
because they stood the acid test 
and produce the desired results 
quicker and better than ordinar- 
ily. Z-S products are dependable 
and worthy of your confidence. 
Use them always. 


ZELL-STRAUB 


LABORATORIES 


5520 Norwood Park Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















(Concluded from page 567) 
young men thinking about the source of their 
food and clothing, about milk and meat hygiene 
and of the necessity of veterinarians to protect 
these resources, a work worthy of their best in- 
telligence and effort. 

The Horse Not Forgotten 

Dr. H. C. Crawford, of Jamaica, L. I., pre- 
sented a comprehensive paper on “Some Ailments 
Peculiar to the Thoroughbred and Hunter.” His 
subject was large and ably handled. Although 
the diseases mentioned were familiar to veteri- 
narians, it was very interesting to have pointed 
out to us how peculiarly susceptible these two 
types of horses are to the ailments affecting 
especially the extremities. The paper was fully 
discussed by Dr. Adams in his usual interesting 
manner. 

The final paper of the program was a “Dis- 
cussion of the Factors Concerned in the Etiology 
of Equine Influenza and Contagious Pneumonia,” 
by Captain R. A. Kelser, Veterinary Corps, U. S. 
Army. Dr. Kelser’ has had considerable expe- 
rience as a laboratory man and in the field during 
and since the late war. He said that there was 
nothing new known about the specific etiological 
factors responsible for these two diseases. He 
strongly emphasized the predisposing causes and 
the prime importance of eliminating them insofar 
as possible. This is paramount even if deeper re- 
search reveals more clearly the identity of the 
specific causative agents. Data collected by the war 
department was cited by which he showed how 
the incidence of these two diseases had been stu- 
pendously reduced through the exercise of 
vigilant supervision and enforcement of Sani- 
tary Police measures. 

Although Capt. Kelser confined his remarks to 
the two diseases mentioned, one could not help 
but feel that such measures might with equal pro- 
priety be directed against a large number of our 
epizootics instead of relying entirely upon some 
biological agent, a method which is unfair both 
to the patients and to the biological product. 

V. L. Kimball 
Recorder 





The Philadelphia Ledger in a recent editorial 
commenting on the appropriation asked by the 
veterinary department of the University of 
Pennsylvania said “The veterinarian it must 
be remembered is the man who safeguards 
the public against meat and milk infections. 
The state can not afford to be less than gener- 
ous with this school which stands out at the 
center of veterinary science”. 
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MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The members of the Maine Veterinary Medical 
Association met at the Bangor House, Bangor, 
Me., April 11th. 

Legislative committee reported passage of an 
act regulating the practice of veterinary medicine 
in Maine, also another act directing the board of 
veterinary examiners to issue certificate to a 
Canadian citizen who refused to write the re- 
quired examination, on the grounds that he never 
had studied at any college and was not familiar 
with the technical terms, more power to the 
legislature. 

Dr. F. L. Russell from the University of Maine 
spoke regarding the control of abortion disease. 

Dr. J. B. Reidy in charge of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation in the state made a few remarks in regard 
to testing of accredited herds, he advised the 
accredited veterinarians to charge reasonable fees 
in order to encourage the maintenance of ac- 
credited herds. 

Dr. C. L. Ryan presented a paper on eversion 
of the uterus in cattle. The paper was well writ- 
ten and also thoroughly discussed. 

Dr. W. H. Jakeman of Boston, was the main 
attraction of the evening. His talk on modern 
biological therapy was well calculated to revise 
some of our pet theories, upset some of our sure 
dope and cause an increased amount of interest 
in this form of treatment. He said in part, “Bio- 
logics are abused and misused. Active and passive 
immunity are the basis of all biological therapy. 
Veterinarians should know the contents of agents 
used and what they are expected to do.” 

Dr. Jakeman urged the practitioner to keep 
abreast of the times and not to be carried away by 
commercialism. 


R. A. Baird, Sec’y. 


The Arkansas Veterinary Association will meet 
at the Marion Hotel, Little Rock, June 9th fol- 
lowing a meeting of the state board of veterinary 
examiners on June 8th. 


A meeting of the Colorado Veterinary Medical 
Association will be held at Fort Collins May 
31st to June 2nd. The officers of this association 
are C. C. Stewart, Colorado Springs, president, 
W. G. Blake, Johnstown, Ist vice president, F. F. 
Mendenhall, Lamar, 2nd vice president, Dr. W. B. 
McQuire, A. G. Wadleigh, George H. Carr, mem- 
bers of the executive board and Dr. I. E. New- 
som, secretary. 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


WHY 
WORRY 


about the 


PROBABILITY 
OF HAVING TO 
RE-VACCINATE? 


Use a Serum That Is 
Worthy of Your Confidence 


The “Old Reliable”’ 
Purity Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum 

Always ‘“‘Immunizes”’ 


Made by Experienced Veterinarians 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES 


Sioux City, Iowa 
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FOR 
NINE YEARS 


“We have produced 
anti-hog cholera serum 


and virus and nothing 
more; and we believe 


we have done that 


well. 


Our patrons think so 


too.”’ 


GUILFOIL SERUM COMPANY 


Offices and Laboratory 


18-20-22 North Second Street 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 

















CENTRAL AND NORTHWESTERN 
WISCONSIN VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
The joint meeting of the two associations 
was held at Marshfield, March 6th, 1923. The 
clinic was held during the day at Dr. Abbott’s 
hospital where ample facilities and numerous 
cases of cows, horses, and dogs were utilized 
to splendid advantage. As we had the pleasure 
of having Dr. L. A. Merillat, Chicago, with us 
for the day, he was persuaded to do the major 
part of the operations, and in the usual spirit 
rose to the occasion and met it more than half 
way. It did many of his former students good 
to see him in action again and to commune 

over old times. 

A banquet, at which the ladies participated, 
was held at the Blodget house. 

The literary and business session was held 
at the council chamber of the city hall in the 
evening. The program was featured by an 
interesting review of the short course for 
veterinarians given at_the University of Wis- 
consin in January by Dr. W. F. Nolechek, of 
Thorp, in which he urged the members to 
attend in greater numbers and to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities these courses offer 
the practitioner. 

Interesting addresses were made on various 
subjects by Drs. L. G. Hart, of Chippewa Falls, 
A. J. Abbott, of Marshfield, and others. 

The meeting was pronounced a success by 
all and regrets were expressed that the at- 
tendance was not larger, in view of the highly 
instructive character of the program carried 
out. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. 
Jas. O’Donnell, Owen, president; Dr. G. A. 
Mills, Wausau, vice-president; and Dr. W. R. 
Swan, Stevens Point, secretary-treasurer. It 
was decided to hold the next meeting at 
Stevens Point in August. 

W. R. Swan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dr. W. A. Hagan, K. S. A. C. °15, after a 
year of study at the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, Princeton, N. J., has re- 
turned to his post as professor of bacteriology 
and parasitology at the New York State Veteri- 
nary College—K. S. A. C. Alumni’ News. 


The Veterinary Department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College publishes a paper 
called the K. S. A. C. Veterinary Alumni News, 
a multigraphed monthly that is just running 
over with interesting items of professional 
and personal interest. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The San Joaquin Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation met at Stockton, California, April 25. 
The sessions were held at the Dr. J. O. Dill- 
er’s veterinary hospital, where a live, interesting 
program was carried out. Among those pres- 
ent were Drs. Roadhouse, Locke, Quinn, Mc- 
Donald, Nelson, Sinai, Rebold and Ball. 





DR. DELL DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Chas A. Dell, 65 years old, a graduate of 
the Ontario Veterinary College (1881), died at 
his home in Los Angeles, California, March 28. 
He was formerly a practitioner at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and was a charter member and the 
first secretary of the Michigan Veterinary 
Medical Association which in token of his worthi- 
ness elected him a life member in February. 
Since moving to California in 1903 he has 
served as secretary and president of the Southern 
California Veterinary Medical Association with 
such untiring devotion to association work that 
he earned the universal admiration of his col- 
leagues. Competent, courteous, loyal and un- 
selfish, he set a high standard for the younger 


men to emulate. 
J. L. Tyler, President. 


Dr. Daniel Emerson, graduate of the Veteri- 
nary School of Harvard 1887 died at his home 
in Hollis, New Hampshire on January 15th, ac- 
cording to a belated report received from Secre- 
tary Pierce of the Massachusétts Veterinary 


Association. 


Dr. E. T. Martin has resigned as field man of 
the Biologic Survey. The Doctor has been in the 
Biologic Survey service for two years with head- 
quarters at Phoenix, Ariz. He is now seeking a 
location where he can enter professional service 
again. 


Dr. J. S. Anderson of Aurora, Nebraska, has 
accepted a position on the veterinary and sales 
force of the Corn States Serum Company. Dr. 
Anderson will be remembered by almost every 
veterinarian in the United States as the accom- 
plished veterinarian who made Seward, Nebraska 
famous for many years. He has served as state 
veterinarian and as a member of the board of 
veterinary. examiners of Nebraska and has always 
wielded a powerful influence in both local and 
national association work.. His headquarters will 
be at 2115 Laxe street, Lincoln, from where he 
will handle the Nebraska territory. 











TRY IT! IT WORKS! 


Black Tongue Treatment 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Would you try something that has been cur- 
er over 90% of the cases treated? If so, we 
offer you a chance to try our Black Tongue 
treatment. 

In offering this treatment we wish to state 
that where the disease is of 5 to 7 days dura- 
tion the treatment is doubtful although some 
cases have recovered. Cases of only 3 or 4 
days duration or less, have responded to this 
treatment almost without exception. 

It is our desire to market this treatment 
through the Veterinary Profession only. We 
offer it at Five Dollars ($5.00), less 40% to 
veterinarians. 

If you will try it on a fair case and are not 
satisfied with the results, we will refund your 
money. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose if not satisfied. 


Could we do more for you? 


4V Black Tongue Co., 
0. M. Norton, V. M. D., 
Manager 
Greenville, Miss. 


TRY IT! 


109 Main St., 


IT WORKS! 




















We Prepay Freight 


We prepay freight on orders of $25.00 and 
over in the states of 


Illinois Missouri 
lowa Nebraska 
Kansas Oklahoma 


In all other states we allow 5% of the total 
amount of orders of $25.00 and over. 


Liquor Cresolis Comp., U. 


gal. drums, i 
gal. drums, i 
gal. cans, 

5 gal. cans, 


. drums, i 

. Cans, 

. cans, 

Less 3% for cash with order 
Ask for price list 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


United Chemical Companies 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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FOR SALE—WANTED 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words 8 cents each. Send 
cash with order. Add 25¢ extra for correspondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary Medicine 





FOR SALE—One half interest of Veterinary practice 
in county seat. No competition. With or without 
residence. In Indiana corn belt. Address No. 735 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Minnesota practice, light investment— 
large territory. Also some practices, positions, partner- 
ships and locations in other states. F. V. Kniest, Peters 
Tr. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





FOR SALE--Good paying practice in rich farming 
country in the “Thumb” of Michigan. Good roads and 
good pay. Price, $4,000 for modern home and office and 
equipment. Good reason for selling. Address 734 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FOR SALE—Pammel’s “Manual of Poisonous Plants.” 
Price $7.50. Address orders to: Prof. L. H. Pammel, 
fowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





PIGS FOR SALE—Let me furnish your test and 
virus pigs. Direct from the farm. Will assure you 
they will-sicken on test. Address Dr..C. E. Lucas, 
Olney, Il 





self-locking harness. 
Literature on 
Distributors, 


FOR SALE—List’s one-man, 
Price reduced from $15.00 to $10.00. 
request. Address Bushgens and Co., 
Remsen, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Illinois practice in corn belt, chiefly hog 
work, large territory, no competition. Reason for sell- 
ing, ill health. Price reasonable. Address No. 737 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox indus of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, 





VETERINARIAN’S LEDGER CARDS, 3x5 (same 
as furnished with “VETERINARY MEDICINE” accounting 
outfits) per 1000, $5.70; per 100, $.75 postpaid. Wabash 
Cabinet Co., Wabash, Ind. > 





SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY to the first veterinarian 
in each locality to start a Silver Fox Farm. Write for 
free information. Duffus Silver Fox Co., 21 West 30th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and Horse hides 
for fur coats and Robes. Cow and Steer hides into 
Harness or Sole Leather. Catalog on request. We 
repair and remodel worn furs; estimates furnished. The 
Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Rochester, N. Y 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states, F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 











WANTED—Location or partnership with the right 
man by a graduate veterinarian, age twenty-nine, mar- 
ried, American, Protestant. Eastern States preferred. 
Address No. 736 VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





WANTED—To buy freak animals, live or stuffed. Send 
hotograph and lowest prices. Address C. C. Browning, 
iverview Park, Chicago, Illinois, 








“BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE” 


(Only books Indispensable to the Practitioner are Ad- 
vertised in this Column) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
By David S. White, Ohio State University 


Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sanson st., Philadelphia 
31 pages, cloth. Price, $4.75. 


VETERINARY HYGIENE 


By Martin Klimmer, translated by A. A. Leibold 
Alex Eger, 9 South Clinton St., Chicago. 
430 pages, cloth. Price, $4.75. 





TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 

U. S. LIVESTOCK SANITARY ASS’N. 

Ready for distribution. Price $2.00. Address 


VETERINARY MepicinE, 4753 Grand Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





PUBLICATIONS YOU SHOULD 
READ 


(Only publications of special interest to the veterinarian 
are advertised in this column.) 






HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
For almost half a century the “Dairy Gospel.” 


yg fifty-two — per ing Subscription price 
J r year or ree years for $2.00. Add $ 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Postoffice ‘tes 440, "Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 





FIELD AND FANCY 


The leading weekly paper in America devoted to 
dogs. Of special interest to Veterinarians. Send for 
ply im — pe ~ r Ad forei one domestic books 

> ield an anc ishi i 
205 West 34th Street, New ork City, fh. ad _—" 








PRINTING 





BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
—e. of qiitterhende, envelopes, circulars, booklet 
cards, ete. ey save % 9 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. a a 





“QUICK COLLECTIONS” — E i 
firm! Established 30 years. Willa, He Dead ive Nea 
at” New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
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POULTRY DISEASES 


C. T. Poultry Antiseptic No. 1 


Zinc Sulpho. Carbolate...15 grs. 
Sodium Sulphate * aaa 
Corrosive Sublimate 


Citric Acid 


Indicated in Cholera, and all Diarrhoeal 
conditions in Poultry $1.00 per 100. 





C. T. Alkaseptine 

Sodium. Bicarbonate. 

combined with 

Sodium Salicylate 

Sodium Borate 

Sodium Benzoate 

Eucalyptol 

Thymol P 

Indicated in Catarrhal conditions in 
Poultry—Bronchial and Intestinal. Also 
in sore mouths, cankers, roup, etc. $.95 


per 100. 





For the convenience of our customers we put up C. T. Poultry Antiseptic 
No. I and C. T. Alkaseptine in 4 oz. Utility Boxes. Each box holding 20 
tablets, with printed directions under the veterinarian’s own label (in orders 
of not less than 14 gross), which makes a convenient dispensing package. 


$35.00 Gross - $18.00 per 14 Gross. 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















—OUR REPUTATION— 


AND YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 


EN years ago we laid a foundation of service and placed our 

corner-stone of fairness. Since then we have built, day by day, 

with carefulness and uniform satisfaction to the heights of our 
present-day success and reputation. This reputation of satisfactory serv- 
ice and fair dealing is, today, your guarantee of our service to you. 


LET US PROVE THIS SERVICE IN YOUR NEXT ORDER 
FOR SERUM 


The Southwestern Serum Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 


or, 

Holmes Serum Co., 225 E. Washington, Springfield, Ill. 
Dr. Jos. D. Cecil & Co., 305 W. Fifth St., Waterloo, Ia. 
Holmes Serum Co., 146 So. Kellogg St., Galesburg, Ill. 
The Beebe Laboratories, 164 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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DEPENDABLE 
VIRUS 


The results to be ob- 
tained from the use of 
serum in the field are 
absolutely dependent 
on the virulency of the 
virus used simultane- 
ously. Buy United 
Serum Company virus 
and be assured of the 
highest virulency ob- 
tainable. 


Se eo fo af 


United Serum Co. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas 

















Dr. C. J. Waidner, V. S., graduate of New 
York Veterinary College in 1889, died at his 
home in Hellerton, Pa., March 15th, 1923. 


Dr. N. J. Elder has moved from Johnson 
City, Tennessee, to Lakeview, Ohio, where he 
will establish a practice. 


Mrs. G. A. Lytle, wife of Major Lytle of the 
veterinary corps of the army, died at their 
home in Barrington, Illinois, March 5, after an 
illness lasting several years. 


To the Editor: The way VETERINARY MeDI- 
CINE bends to the changing conditions is so 
commendable to me that I cannot help but 
write this letter of thanks for the benefits I 
derive from it—H. L. McC. 


Dr. A. C. Bolle of Jacksonville, Illinois, finds 
it perfectly feasibl to get interesting and in- 
structive material relative to the veterinary 
service before the readers of the local papers 
by writing articles of current importance to 
the livestock owners. 





Dr. C. F. Whitson, a vocational student at the 
Kansas State College, is building an up-to-date 
small animal hospital at Wichita, Kans. The 
Doctor has been assured that the hospital will be 
completed about the first of June. 


Dr. Owen McQuirk, formerly of Benito, Mani- 
toba has purchased the large practice and inter- 
ests of the late Dr. F. W. Bryant, of that city, 
where he has permanently established himself. 
Dr. McQuirk was a member of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps during the war in France and 
India. 


Edward N. Boddington of Kansas City, Kansas, 
counsel for the Associated Serum Companies of 
America, sailed on May 5 for an extensive 
European trip. Mr. Boddington plans to spend 
three months visiting Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Spain, Russia and Switzerland. He 
will visit the veterinary colleges in these coun- 
tries and will spend some time gathering infor- 
mation relative to conditions in the veterinary 
field in Europe. 

On his trip, Mr. Boddington will be accom- 
panied by Mrs. Boddington and the two Bod- 
dington heirs. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Coffin, Des Moines, Iowa, 
announce the arrival of a daughter, Janelda Ann, 
on April Sth. 


Drs. M. J. Dunlevy and E. J. Savage have been 
selected as official Veterinarians for the Colorado 
Endurance Ride of 1923, to be held at Colorado 
Springs, July 29th to August 3rd. 


A son and heir was born to Dr. and Mrs. 
I. Kleveland, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, December 19th, 
1922. 


Lourine Betty, eight and a half pounds, is the 
newest arrival at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
White, Riverside, Iowa. 


Dr. T. J. Gillon, for several years manager 
of a canning factory at Ackley, Iowa, has 
resigned his position and removed to Dyers- 
ville, Iowa, to re-engage in veterinary prac- 
tice. 

Dr. S. B. Patterson, a distinguished practi- 
tioner of LaCrosse, Wisconsin died at his home 
in that city in February. Dr. Patterson was 
59 years old and had practiced at La Crosse 
for many years. He was a graduate of Mc- 
Killip’s. 


To the Editor :— 

Enclosed find check for four dollars for which 
please continue my subscription another year. I 
consider it the most valuable asset to my library 
and could get along about as well without a hypo- 
dermis syringe as VETERINARY MepiciNeE.—T. B. 
B., S24: 


State Veterinarian J. H. Bux, of Arkansas, is 
driving home the big idea in the matter of tick 
eradication in that state by exhibiting moving 
pictures provided by the United States department 
of agriculture, which portray the difference in 
the cattle industry between infested and non-in- 
fested regions. 


Doctor C. L. Smith, who has been in practice 
at Rushsylvania, Logan County, Ohio, since 
graduation (1915), has removed to Boulder, 
Colorado, where he is engaged in general prac- 
tice at No. 2145 llth St. The change was made 
necessary by the physical condition of a young 
son. The profession generally wishes Doctor 
Smith every success in his new location and 
hopes for a complete recovery for the son. 











TO THE 
PROFESSION 


Veterinarians the country over 
are looked to for the preven- 
tion of hog cholera in their 
respective territories. 


The ability of the veterinarian, 
however, is always dependent 
on the potency and virulency 
of the serum and virus ad- 
ministered. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNITED SERUM 


AND 


VIRUS 


W & O Brand 
Universal Brand 


United Serum Co. 
Kansas City, 
Kansas 
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MISSOURI VALLEY VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-ninth mid-year meeting of the 
M. V. V. A., held at St. Joseph, February 13-15, 
proved to be one of the best veterinary con- 
ventions held in the Central West this season 
and was considered by many old members one 
of the most successful meetings in the history 
of the association. An attendance of approxi- 
mately three hundred veterinarians who stayed 
until late into the last afternoon taking in the 
splendid clinics showed that the association 
holds the interest of the Missouri Valley vet- 
erinarians still, in spite of the large state meet- 
ings in the region and regardless of legal 
difficulties. 


Dr. H. B’ Treman of Rockwell City, Iowa, 
president of the association, kept things mov- 
ing all the time in his usual active style. 
Good discussions and an interest in the topics 
followed each paper. The secretary, Dr. R. F. 
Bourne, was taken sick en route to the meet- 
ing, suffering from a hemorrhage in the stom- 
ach and may have to undergo an operation. 
His pleasant personality and helpful assistance 
was indeed missed. Dr. E. R. Steel acted as 
secretary during the convention. 


The experiment of closing up exhibit while 
the meetings were in session proved highly 
successful and was unopposed. It kept the 
members in the meeting room and enabled the 
exhibitors to attend the sessions. 


Another feature of the meeting was the man- 
ner of handling the clinic. Papers were read 
or talks made and immediately following, dem- 
onstrations were conducted. The large and 
comfortable amphitheater of the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College was greatly appreciated. 
The entertainment by the local committee, too, 
was exceptionally fine. Several veterinary mo- 
tion pictures were shown at night and a dance 
was given by the students of the college. 
Community singing and solos by veterinarians 
also were attractions of the nocturnal sessions. 


The program included live topics by prac- 
titioners, papers and demonstrations from vet- 
erinarians with some of the Missouri Valley 
State Veterinary Colleges, and exhibits and 
discussions of pathological specimens by B. 
A. I. veterinarians. Members who missed this 
meeting missed a very instructive, highly en- 
tertaining, and perfectly harmonious gathering 
of Missouri Valley veterinarians. 


E. R. Steel, Acting Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 








The annual meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Veterinary Association will be held at Omaha, 
July 23, 24 and 25. The headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Rome. Acting Secretary Stee] 
promises an interesting, instructive and con- 
servative program. 


The Hudson Valley Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety held its stated spring meeting at New- 
burgh, New York, May 9, with Dr. J. W. Fink 
as the principal speaker. The officers of the 
association are Dr. Chas. H. Fehr, president; 
Dr. C. H. Doepel, vice-president and Dr. Wm. 
Henry Kelly, secretary-treasurer. 





A Training School for Laboratory Techni- 
cians has been opened by the Beebe Labora- 
tories, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. Already over 
65 students have been in attendance and pros- 
pects for a still larger enrollment is announced. 
A catalogue giving the entrance requirements 
and other regulations is being distributed. 


Dr. Ray Shirley, Indiana Veterinary College, 
’20, was found dead in his office at Pendleton, 
Indiana, April 27th. He was a young man, sin- 
gle, 25 years old, in good health, and without any 
family or business troubles that would account 
for foul play or suicide, as the cause of his 
misfortune. When found his body was lying 
face downward with a towel that smelled of 
chloroform wrapped about his face. 


Dr. L. G. Pottle, of Quincy, Illinois, alder- 
man and popular veterinarian, gave a dinner to 
the recently elected and old city officials of 
that city a few days ago, at which Mayor 
Smiled was the guest of honor. Dr. Pottle is 
a member of the finance, ordinance and police 
committee of the Quincy city council and a 
prominent citizen of which the veterinary pro- 
fession may be justly proud. 
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